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CHARACTER OF MILTON, 
From the last Quarterly Keview, No. LX XI. 

*“ * * * Let us now turn to him in anew character ;—and 
here we are ready to avow that thesame quality of mind which made 
his politics worthless, gave to Lis poetry its superlative charm. The 
very 

‘ Light which led astray 

* Was light from heaven—’ 
Excess of imagination is commonly to be paid for, whether dearly 
or not, by defect of judgment. The growth of the one faculty is 
the decline of the other: years, which make us more wise, make us 
less imaginative; and, in the madman, where the reason is prostrate 
the fancy triumphs. Shakspeare, who in this, as in almost every- 
thing, was a splendid exception to all general rules, united both these 
taculties in their exuberance—and, of all the singular features of 
lis mind, none is perhaps so singular as this. ‘The opinion of Shaks- 
peare would have been worth having not merely on the construction 
of a poem, but on the making of a will, ov the purchase of an estate, 
or the committal of a culprit at « justice’s weeting. This union of 


. 





we have given a brief analysis of one or two of his lesser poems. | Homer or Pindar with imagery appropridte to the appetite and ex 
We do not believe that he loved his friend less because he chose to} perience of those for whom they were written: neither may it be 
call him Lycidas instead of Mr. King; aud we are sure that he did | here out of place to remark that the devotions of Protestant congre- 
not love the clergy more because he represented them as shepherds, | gations are seldom, perhaps, improved by that spirit of theopathy 
instead of rectors. He thoughtin romance; the daily occurrences sometimes perceptible in hymns selected for theit use by individual 
of life were translated into romance almost Lefore his mind could act | ministers. {tis well if such compositions do not more frequently dis- 
upon them. Jt bappened as naturally as an analyst mechanically | gust than edify—if they do not rather debase the Deity than elevate 
translates his propositions into algebra before his investigation begins. | the man. For these reasons, wherever the Reformation has extended, 
There is no universal language of grief. It takes its complexion | poetry in general, and sacred poetry in particular, has assumed anew 
from the country, the age, the individual, in its paroxysms no man | character. It is become more sublime and less picturesque, more 
thinks of writing verses of any kind; then the rhymes of a ballad-| philosophical and less popular, more argumentative and less deserip- 
singer would be as much out of place as the strains of a Theocritus. | tive. 
We exclaim, as King David does, ‘My sou! My son!’ When the) And here, we conceive, is to be found the true cause of the remarka- 
paroxysin is past, every maa will write such verses (if he write them | ble difference which subsists between two poems written on some- 
at all) asthe ordinary turn of bis mind dictales.’ Bishop Andrews | what similar subjects, and by authors of a somewhat similar taste— 
said bis prayers in Greek; who would, on that account, doubt the | the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Dante had in him 
sincerily of the great scholar’s devotion ? Milton lamented his friend | much of Miltoh—more of him than a cursory perusal of his writings 
| in the language of romance: who would, on that account, deny that | would discover, for the direct coincidences between them are not 
| the poet’s sorrow was unfeigned ? Men act and speak uuder suffering (numerous. We believe that Milton might he more frequently traced 
agreeably to the wanner in which they act and speak in general. | to ‘Tasso and Ariosto than to Dante, though, in spirit, he had not 
| Cicero was, by habit, a reader aad writer of philosophy ; and there- | much in common with either of them—with the former scarcely any 
| fore, when lis daughter dies, he gives vent to his grief by studying | thing. It is probable, indeed, that Dante was naturally more of an 
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powers nature denied to Milton ; she gave him an imagination equal | philosophical treauses on that afiection of the mind. Marmontel 
to that of the great draatatist, but she refused him his common-sense. | was, by habit, a reader and writer of plays; and, therefore, when 
Nothing was ever so unearthly as his poetry. The most unpromising | he joses his favourite child, and witnesses the affliction of his wile, 


subject, after passing through his heated mind, comes out purged, 


and purified, and refined; the terrestrial body dissolves in the pro- | 


he betakes higiself to composing, (so he teils us,) as au analagous 
subject, the opera of Penelope. ‘The ove acted like a Roman, the 


| Epicurean than our great poet, yet it was by the inflaence of Divine 
| Wisdom, (if Beatrice is to be considered in that light, which is ques- 
tiouable,) that he was preserved or rescued from the thraldom of the 
flesh, an influence to which tke puritan ascribed-the same practical 


and important consequences.—(Purg. xxx.) Both had a strong taste 





cess, and we behold ia its stead a glorified body. ‘That which was | other like a Frenchman; yet the distress of both parents was, no | for satire, and were not unfrequently content to sacrifice poetry and 
ly nature a frail aud perishable flower, wheu transplanted to his fan- | doubt, sincere. The vbjection which has given occasion to these | propriety to the inordinate and unseasonable indulgence of it.—Both 


cy, becomes ‘ immortal amaranth.’ ° 

A young girl and her brothers are benighted and separated as 
they pass through a forest in Herefordshire. How meagre is: thic 
solitary fact!—how barrea a paragraph would it bave made for the 
Herefordshire journal, bad such a journal beew then in existence. 
Submit it to Miiton, and beautiful is the form which it assumes. 
‘Then rings that wood with the jocand revelry of Comus and his coa- 
pany, aud the maiden draws uear in the strength of unblemished 
chastity, and her courage waxes strong as she sees 

‘ A sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night—’ 

and she calls upon Echo to tell her of the flowery cave which hides 
her brothers, and Echo betrays her tu the enchanter. ‘Then comes 
the spirit from ‘the starry threshold of Jove’s court,’ and in shep- 
herd weeds leads on the brothers to her rescue ;—and the necroman- 
cer is put to flight, but not tillhe has bound wp the lady in fetters of 
stone ;—and Sabrina hastens from under her ‘translucent wave’ to 
dissolve the spell—and again they all three bend their liappy steps 
back to the roof of their fathers. 

This is not extravagant rhapsody—the tale is still actually preser- 
ved; Uutitis preserved like a fly in amber. ‘Ihe image is a mere 


thing of wood, but Milton inshrines it, and it becomes au object of | 


worship. Deprive Milton of the privilege of sending Milton’s 
thoughts forth, and the secret of his strength is gone. Ln (rans/ation 
he is not only below himself, but below those who have not a thou- 
sandth part of his genius. His version of the [’salms is not above 
that of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

The arrival of Lady Derby at Harefield is to be greeted by her 
friends and household. ‘Then is Harefield (afier the tashion indeed 
ofthe times, but by no common artist) converted into an Arcadia, 
aud the noble guest is ushered in by a company of peasants, and 
their homage is directed by the genius of the wood, who chauuts the 
praises of the new queen of Arcady in strains of exquisite delicacy 
~—" ipsa mollities’—strains which he had learned to sing by listening, 
‘In deep of night,’ to the harmony of the spheres. 

His friend perishes by sea as he passes from Chester to Ireland. 
Again, Milton clothes this naked fact in imagery of his own, and 
Mr. King is no longer his college compfanion, but the shepherd with 
whom he had been accustomed ‘ to drive a-field ander the opening 
evelids of the miorn’—and the craZy vessel is no more a niaterial 
hulk, but capable of perfidy, and rigged with curses, and built in an 
eciipse ;—and the charch does not lament the loss of a promising 
inember, but the pilot of the Galilean lake moans over one who would 
sv well have plied the berdsman’s art, and put to shame the careless 
uinds ,—and his fellow-studeuts are not besought to honour his mem- 
ory With their funeral suags, but the muses who loved him are called 
“pon to purple the ground where, in imagination at least, he lies, 
with fresh flowers, and to lavish upon it the embroidery of spring. 

It has been said that this is not the natural mode of expressing 
passion—that where it is real, its language is less figurative—and 
‘hat ‘ where there is leisure for Giction there is little grief’ In gen- 
eral this may be true; in the case of Milton its truth may be doubted. 
Jo his verses on the death of an infant he indulges a similar vein, yet 
‘he concluding stanza could hardly have been written by ove who 
wrote without sympathy—and in his Epitaphium Damonis, where he 
‘aments the early death of Deodati, his school-fellow, his co-eval, him 
at fee neat. and whom he lost before civil war could 

veart, it is still under the samme pastoral figures. 


|remarks has arisen, its our opiuivn, trom that imperfect view of Mil- 
tows character, with which we have charged both his enemies and 
“es fants, They forget thathe wae o visiousry—they insist upen 
| his grieving like 4 mau of this world, thoagh he lived m a world of 


his own—they expect that ‘Lippoo Saib’s dreams should be those of | 


/au Eeropean prince, iastead of an Asiatic Sultan—that the stuff they 
/are made of should be the clamours of the people, the insolence of 
| the peess, the intriguings of a diplomatist, instead of tributary mon- 
|archs, and white daphhiies, apd extermination of the infidels. Mil- 
ton was a visionary; he was so by constitution—bhe was so through 
| loss of sight—he was so through the form of religion which he had 
jembraced. Even his earliest poems breathe little or nothing corpo- 
real. A boy.of eighteen must have had more than the usual share of 
taste for metaphysical masks, to put into the mouth of Ens a speech 
to his eldest son Substance, aud to starta conversation between Quan- 
| tity, Quality, aud Relation, After he becaine blind, his images were 
supplied him by reflection more than by sense: they were, theretore, 
\abstract, indistinct, undefined—the essentials present with him, the 
accidents perhaps absent. We may think that we have a good idea 
of a hippogriff: yet where were his wings, what was their construc- 
tion, —was he teu hands high, ortwice teu! Yet all this we should 
have known at once had we ever seen bim in the yard at Tattersall’s. 
‘The eye of flesh was wanting to Milton, and therefore he had to trust 
to that inward eye, before which, however he might desire it, all mist 
could uot be purged and dispersed. His very colours in Paradise 
| Lost and Regained are recollections : they are either golden or black ; 
all the intermediates are torgotien. 
| But his religion was, perhaps, the most influential cause of the 
| three : it was in the spirit of his party to despise all outward and vis- 
|ible signs, and herein Milton was a Hebcew of the Hebrews. ‘The 
state of religion tias in every country, avd at every age, in a great 
degree regulated literature and the aits) Sculpture neve" succeeded 
in Egypt, because scarcely one of all the gods of the Egyptians was 
of a human shape: monkeys, monsiers, vvions, and leeks, * these 
were thy gods, O Egypt!’ Lhe statuary, therefore, never felt his 
piety stimulate his chisel. tn Greece, the artist was conscious that 
his own brain, like that of Jupiter, might give birth to a deity—his 
spirit kindled within him, and the mai le started into a shape scarce- 
ly unworthy an immortal, After the revival of the arts, the Virgin 
Mary may be strictly reckoved the patroness of painters—devotion 


is scarcely a great picture of which the subject is not sacred; mag- 
nificent scenes were to be found elsewhere, but they would not do— 


refined the conceptivns, and guided the pencil of the Italian. There | 


were remarkable for their love of political liberty, which drove them 
ee active opppsition to the governments under which they lived; 
;wor was Dante less Uite etm Miteon himself to the abuses of the 
| church, of more temperate in the languege with which he exposed 
them. Indeed, it is not without some astonishmetit (hat wé petecive 
the boldness with which both he and succeeding poets of ltaly (Bo- 
jardo, Berni, Ariosto, &c.) to say nothing of the uovelistsMevelled 
their ridicule and invective against the clergy : a good deal of this, 
however, was only ridicule and invective in manuscript. For a long 
while ignorence of the art of printing, and, subsequently, the paucity 
of those who could read, disarmed these weapons of their sting: it 
was probably on this account, no less than through the happy schism 
of the papal-see, that Wickliffe was suffered to die quietly in his bed, 
and the vial of wrath reserved for later and more enlightened times. 
Dante does not confine himself to expressions of regret for the fatal 
gift of Constantine: he attacks the Pope as an uuclean thing, chew- 
ing, indeed, the cud, but not having the cleft-hoof, reprobates the 
* woman that sits upon the scarlet-coloured beast, and plays the wan- 
ton tothe princes of the nations,’ with the indignation of a soldier 
of Cromwell. 

But, for all this, the rites and ceremonies of his gorgeous church 
had taken fast hold of him, and ia spite of his inclination for an idea! 
world—(which may often be traced both in the choice of his subject 
and his treatment of it, and which, bad he lived in Milton's age and 
country, would have made itself more manifest ;) in spite of a fond. 
ness for mysticism and theological speculation such as the School- 
men taught him—in spite of a rage for the metaphysics of his day, 
in which he buries (especially in his ‘ Paradise’) both himself aud 
his reader beyond redemption—in spite of all this, the dramatic ¢has 
racter of his church had made itself felt on his susceptible imagina- 
tion, and the disposition of that church to embody every religious 
conception in some corporeal form had nurtured in him (that which 
| he had not by nature) a taste for poetical materialism. Accordingly 
| the Divina Commedia is a Catholic poem, the Paradise Lost a Pro- 
|testant, almost a puritan poem throughout. Milton was singularly 
happy in the choice of his subject, which, whether good or bad in it 
' self, was admirably adapted to the teniper and genius cf the man: 
| he had consulted well,—* Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent.’ 
\ It is by no means certain that he could have written an [liad, an 
Eneid, or a Jerusalem Delivered ; it is by no means certain that he 
would have succeeded in ‘ Arthur:’ none of those themes would, in 
the same degree, have called forth that peculiar quality of mind, 
which is the only key to the right understanding of Milton. In Pa- 





Andromache was extinguished by the Madona, and Priam by St. | radise Lost he could revel in a creation of his own: nothing like any, 
Francis. The religion of Protestants did wot admit of pictures or | part of it had ever been matter of human experience. ‘The proceed- 
statues, and consequently the art of making them with success iu | jnos of good or evil spirits are things of which we are profoundly ig- 
Protestant countries decayed—imedals, academies, exhibitions were a a - they were fair subjects for speculation—so were the feelings, 
lavished: in vain—they were beggarly substitutes for the afilatus (rom | the occupations, and the circumstances of our first parents. They 
on bigh: wanting this, the painter became a worker on canvass, the | were living in a condition of which so little is known with certainty, 
sculptor a stoue-masow. Nor have the effects of the Reformation | that much might be conjectured without offence. They were living 
| beeu less perceptible on poetry. ‘This was not necessarily coufined, | «99, jn a state where Milton's moral and political notions were in their 
like painting and sculpture, tothe expression of material and sensible | proper place. The multiplication of mankind, and the depravity 
objects. There was no need, thereiore, tor the Protestant to reject! which attended it, had not as yet rendered restraints needful—no 
‘it altegether as a help to devotion ; but he would be disposed to limit! system of government was as yet called for—the rights of man were 
| its province, far more than it had hitherto been, to the operations of as yet uncircumscribed—forms and ceremonies were not as yet want 
‘pure spirit. An attempt, indeed, lias since been made by the Mora-|.4° Milton's visions of church and state were precisely intended for 
| vians to restore the reigu of anthropomorphism to sacred poetry; but) paradise: they adorned and improved his subject. We would rather 
‘the attempt was eminently unsuccessiul, and has vuly proved the| meet with them there, than with the schemes of the most rational and 





rhe mind of Milton was perfect fairy-land; and every thought | more clearly how offensive is that taste to the feelings and faith of @| soperminded statesman in the world. The very genius of human sa* 


Which entered it, whether 


, grave or gay, magnificent or mean, quick- | reformed people. There is wauted, for the endurance of such poetry \gacity could’ wever have legislated for the garden of Eden with half 
¥ pastook of a fairy fori: 11 is in illustration of this circumstance, 


«nd with a view to the vindication of Milton's better feelings, that ! actions of the géddess or saint—ail, ia fact, which fills the hy us of 


' -¢ . . | 
j the spectacle, the sacrifice, the processiwn, the drama, the lie and /the effect. 


‘ Paradise Lost’ is a pocm which a painter can scarcely tou’; 
, i 
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living artist of considerable talent has been trying of late to illustrate 
it throughout, and the results are deplorable ; we doubt it they. would 
have becn much better had Martin been a Michael Angelo. The 
‘Divina Commedia’ teems with subjects which challenge the bold 
brush and substantial colours of a mortal man: the one cannot 
be translated into bodily parts—much of the other may. ‘There 
is that difference between them which subsists between the Tempest 
and Coriolanus,—both noble productions of the mind, but the one lo- 
sing in representation on the stage as much as the other gains. Mil- 
ton’s similes exalt his subject, but do not illustrate ; Dante 8 illus- 
trate, but do not always exalt. When the spirits in council applaud, 
it is‘ as the sound of waters deep,—when they rise, their rising is 
Ag tnuinges w+ remote’—when they pursue their’sports, it is ‘ as 
when armies rush to battle in the clouds.’ On the other hand, when 
the robber is dissolved into ashes by the sting ofa serpent, he revives 
astonished like a man from an epilepsy. (Jnfera, xxiv.) When Bea- 
iric® casts upon Dante a look of pity for his ignorance, it is as when 
a mother gazes upon her crazy offspring, (Par. i.) When the halo 
of glory envelops the beatified spirits of the moon, it is like the ball 
which incloses the silk-worm. (Par. viii.) When Dante and his 
companion shoot up into the second heaven, the immertal inhabitants 
congregate around them like fishes abouta bait. (Par.v.) Milton 
atelights in abstract terms, far more than his illustrious forerunner in 
the paths of Hell and Paradise. 11 is not the round shield that hangs 
upon the shoulders of Satan, but‘ its broad circumference.’ The swan 
does not row her proud body, but ‘rows her slate with oary feet.’— 
Che Tempter in the wilderness does not hypocriticelly bend his aged 
uead to the Saviour, but ‘ bows low his grey dissimulation.’ 

Milton’s descriptions, again, are broad, general, in the mass— 
Dante’s sharp, dramatic, and touched from the life. The covetous 
spirit in Paradise Lost admires— 

* The riches of heaveun’s pavement, trodden gold.’ 
In the Inferno, he lies with his face upon the earth, and exclaims— 
‘ Adhesit pavimento anima mea.’ 

Milton astonishes, but does not interest; we have too little in com- 
mon with himor his. His subject does not allow him to be much con- 
versant with human passions, for into Paradise human passions had 
notentered. We listen to the speeches of his mortal and immortal 
agents, as to the words of superior beings whom we may fear and 
reverence, but—not love. Daute, on the contrary, is perpetually 
striking a uote, by which all our sympathies are awakened ; it is one 
of his characteristic charms, that he contrives to introduce man, and 
the feelings of man, into all his scenes, animate or inanimnate. 








* We are not so absurd as to think that the ‘ Paradise Lost’ con- 
tains no passages Which mightinspire a true painter, Satan, calling on 
his host toarise, by the present President of the Royal Academy is 
one proof to the contrary—a noble picture, almost as much superior, 
we imagine, to any historical piece of avy other living artist, as Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence's portraits are above contemporary rivalry. 





LETTERS FROM HIS LATE MAJESTY TO THE 
LATE LORD KENYON, ON THE CORONATION OATH, 


Withhis Lordship’s Answers; And Letlers of the Right Hon. Wm. 
Pitt to his late Majesty, with his late Majesty's Answers, Previous 
to the Dissolution of we Ministryin 1801. 

|. CORONATION OATH. 
w, wm. c. 6. 

The Archbishop or Bishop shall say :—“ Will you solemnly pro- 
mise and swear tu govern the people of this Kingdum of England, 
nod the dominions thereto belonging, according tothe Statutes in 
Parliament agreed on, and the Laws and Customs of the same ?” 

The King and Queen shall say :—* 1 soleannly promise so to do.” 

Archbishop or Bishop:—‘ Will you to tbe utmost of your power 
caase Law and Justicoin Mercy to be executed in all your judg- 
ments?” 

King and Queen :—T will,” 

Arebbishop or Bishop—“ Will you to the wtmost of your power 
maintain—the Laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and 
the Protestant Reforined Religion established by Law? And will 
you preserve untothe Bishops and Clergy of this Realm, and to the 
Churches committed to their charge, all such Rights and Privileges 
as by Law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ?” 

King and Queen :—*“ All this I promise to do.” 

After this the King and Queen, laying his and her Hand upon the 
Holy Gospels, shall say:— 





nation Oath, declaring that nothing contained in 


it should be con- 
structed to bind down the King and Queen, their Heirs and Succes- 
sors, not to give the Royal Assent to any Bill for qualifying the Act of 
Uniformity so far as to render it palatable to Protestant Dissenters, 
and the Clause was negatived upon a division. This leads to the im- 
plication that the Coronation Oath was understood at the Revolution 
to bind the Crown not to assent to any Repeal of any of the existing 
laws at the Revolution, or which were then enacted, for the mainte- 
nance and defence of the Protestant Religion as by law established. 

Ifthe oath was understood to bind the crown not to assent to the 
repeal of the Act of Uniformity in favour of Protestant Dissenters, it 
would seem to bind the Crown tull as strongly not to assent to the 
repeal of the Act of Supremacy, or the Test Act, in favour of Roman 
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ising several Bishops and other learned men to revise the Litur- 
gy and Canons, and prepare such alterations as they should think ex- 
dient. et 
P Though tbe test Act appears to be avery wise Law, and in point 
of sound policy, not to be departed from, yet it seems that it might 
be repealed, or aliered, without any breach of the Coronation Oath, 
or Actof Union. The temporary Bills of Indemnity, which have so 
frequently passed, have, ineffeet, from time to time, dispensed with it 
in some degree. : ; ; 

It should seem that the Chancellor of Great Britain would ineur 
great risk in affixing the Great Seal to a Bill giving the Pope acon- 
current Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction with the King.—It would be con- 
trary to the Coronation Oath, and subversive of a fundamental part 





Catholics. are 

Another question arises from the provisions of the Act limiting the 
Succession to the Crown, by which @ forteiture of the Crown is ex: 
pressly enacted, ifthe King upou the ‘Throne should bold communi- 
cation with, or be reconciled to, the Church of Rome. May not the 
repeal ofthe Act of Supremacy, and the establishing the Pupish Reli- 
gion in any of the Hereditary Dominions, be construeed as amount- 
ing toa reconciliation with the Church of Kome ? iS 

Would not the Chancellor of England incur some risk in affixing 
the Great Seal to a Bill for giving the Pope a concurrent Ecclesiastic- 
al Jurisdiction with the King ? 

By the Articles of Union with Scotland, it is declared to be an es- 
sential and fundamental Article, that the King of Great Britain shall 
maintain the Church of England as by law established, in England, 
Ireland, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. } : 

The bargain made by England in 1782, by Yelverton s Act, gives 
rise to the question, whether the repeal of any of the English Statutes 
adopted by that Act would not be a direct violation of the compact 
made by the Parliameut of Ireland with Great Britain ? 


No. Ul. 
ANSWERS TO NOS. I AND IL. ; 

Lord Kenyon received your Majesty's commands when he was in 
the country. Hecamwe immediately to town, and incloses what has 
occurred to him upon the question. He has conferred with the At- 
torney-General, and believes there is not any diflerence of opinion 
between them. 

‘They are neither of them apprised what was the extent of the alter- 
ation meditated to be made in Ireland. 

Your Majesty’s most obliged aud dutiful subject. , 
11th March, 1795. KENYON. 
[eNcLoseD IN No. 3 | ' 

The Act forthe Union of England and Scotland has made the 
Church Establishments in the two countries essential and fundamen- 
tal parts of the Union, and has declared that the Acts of the two 
countries for securing the respective Church Government shall be 
and continue at ail times coming, part of the terms of the Union— 
that ! understand to be the necessary construction of the words of the 
11th+ section of the Act. 

The Corvnation Oath, enacted in T William and Mary, requires 
the King to maintain the Protestant reformed religion established by 
law. 


lished by Law, is neant the doctrine, worship, discipline,and go- 
vernmentofthe Church. Thisincludes the King's Supremacy and 
the various orders of ministers, and the provision which the State 
makes for thedecent support of the clergy. The doctrine and disci- 
pline are regulated (inter alia) by the Acts of Unifurmity, aad the 
Liturgy as it stands enacied by thastatute of 13 and 14 Car. If. 

To overthrow any part of the Chwcch Establishment, as T have 
now stated it, would, as it seems, militate against the Coranation 
Oath, assetiled in the statatefl, W. and M. and the Act of Union, 





Union. 
| Jn orderto preserve the Established Church, several Laws have 
been enacted, subjecting those who dissented from the Established 
Church to penalties or disabilities; and these have pressed some- 
times upon one denomination of Sectarists, and sometimes upon an- 
other, as the temper of the times or the supposed necessity of the case 
required—Papists and Conventiclers have in their turns felt the rig- 
our of Statute Law. 

The statute of 22 Car. 2. c. 1. for preventing conventicles, and oth- 
er statutes of like tendency, existed at the time when the Coronation 
Oath was framed and enacted by 1 W. and M. c. 6., yet iv the same 


King aod Queen—“ The things which I have herebefore promised, | Session of Parliament, the law called the Yoleration Act was ajade. 


i will perform and keep. So help me God.” 
No. I. 
TO THE LORD KENYON. 
Queen's House, March 7th, 1795. 

The question that has been so improperly patronized by the Lord 
Lieutenant of freland in favour ofthe Papists, though certainly very 
properly silenced here, yet it seems not to have beeu viewed in what 
seems to me the strongest part of view, ils militating against the Co- 
ronation Oath and many existing Statutes. | have therefore stated 
the accompanying queries on paper, to which I desire the Lord 
Kenyon will, after due consideration, state his opinion in the same 
manner, and should be glad if he would also acquire the sentiments 
of the Attorney-General on this most serious subject. 


GEORGE. R. 
No. I. 
THE QUERIES REFERRED TO IN No. I. 


[WRITTEN BY THE KING's WAND.] 

The following Queries on the present attempt to abolish all dis- 
tinctions in Religion in Ireland, with the intention of favouring the 
Roman Catholics in that Kingdom, are stated from the desire of learn- 
ing whether this can be done without affecting the Constitution ot 
this country ; ifnot, there is no occasion to view whether this mea- 
sure in itself be not highly improper. 

The only Laws which now affect the Papists in Ireland are the 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, the Test Act, and the Bill of 
Rights. Itseemsto require very serious iavestization how far the 
King can give his assent to a Repeal of any one of those Acts, with- 
out a breach of his Coronation Oath, and of the Articles of Union 
with Scotland. 

The construction pat on the Coronation Oath by the Parliament at 
the Revolution seems strongly marked in the Journals of the House 
of Commons, when the Clause was proposed by way of Rider to the 
Bill (28th March, 1689, Commons Journal") establishing the Coro- 





* The Extract from the Commons’ Journals, alluded to by his Ma- 

festy “Jovis, 28 die Martii, 1 Willielm et Marie.” (A. D. 1689.) 
CORONATION OATH. 

The Bill for establishing the Coronation Oath was read the Third 
time. 

A Proviso, ingrossed, was offered, as a Rider,to be made part of 
the Bill, whieh was read the first time : and is as follows :— 

“* Provided always, and be it hereby declared, that no Clause in 
this Act shall be understood so to bind the Kings and Queens of this 
Realm, as to prevent their giving their Royal Assent to any Bill which 


shall, at any time, be offered by the Lords and Commons assembled | the Church of k 


in Parliament, for the taking away 
in the Established Church, so asthe Doctrines of the said C 
public Liturgy, and the Episcepal Goveroment of it, be pres 


or altering any Form or Ceremony {| Government thereof, as by Law establish oc 
burch, a | England and Ireland, the Dominion of \" . 
erved.” jupon Tweed, and the Territories ther. se! 


Several indalgences, both in England and Ireland, have been since 
granted to several denominations of persons dissenting from the 
Church of Eugland. Those regulations have been suppased by the 
makers ofthem not to be hostile to the Church of England, as by 
law established, but merely to repeal or lessen the rigour of penal sta- 
tutes, which, though thought necessary at one season, were deemed 
inexpedient at another time, and under different circumstances. 

So long as the King’s supremacy, and the main fabrick of the Act 
of Uniformity, the doctrine, discipline, and government of the Church 
of England, are preserved as the national Church, and the provision 
| for its Ministers kept us an appropriated fund, it seems that any ease 

given to Sectarists would not militate against the Coronation Oath or 
the Act of Union 

The Proviso, which was rejected onthe 28th March, 1689, as it ap- 
pears inthe 10th vol. of Commons’ Journals, p. 69, might possibly be 
rejected as being thought unnecessary ; for it is observable from 
printed History, that in that very year a commission issued, author- 

A Debate arose thereupon. 

The Debate upon the Proviso, offered to be made part of the Bill 
for establishing the Coronation Oath, was resumed. 

And the Question being put, that the Proviso be read a second 
time : 

It passed in the negative. 

Resolved, that the Bill do pass: and that the title he,‘ An Act 
for establishing the Coronation Oath.” 





t Anne, c. 8, s. 11. “ And it is hereby further enacted, that the said 
Act, passed in this present Session of Parliament, entitled, ‘An Actfor 
securing the Church of England, as by law established,’ &c.’and also 
the Act of Parliament of Scotland, instituted, ‘ An Act for securing the 
Protestant Religion and Presbyterian Church Government,’ &e. be 
and shall for ever be, beld and adjudged to be and observed as fun. 
damental and essential conditions of thesaid Union, &c. &e.: and 
the said Act passed in this present Session of Varliament, &c. and al- 
so the said Act passed in the Parliament ofScotland, &c. are here- 
by enacted and ordained to be and continue in all times coming, the 
complete and entire Union of the two Kingdoms of England aud 
Scotland.” 








¢ S. 8. “ And be it further enacted, that for ever hereafter every 
| King or Queen succeeding and coming to the Royal Gover: ment of 
{the Kingdom of Great Britain, athis or her Coronation, .: 
presence of all persons who shall be atiending, &c. ta), . 
‘an Oath to maintain and preserve inviolable the « 


ali, ta the 
-luscribe 
-‘Uement of 
england, and the Doctrine, Worsi.» © 'sviptine, and 
the Kingdoms of 
Wn of Berwick 


me.” 


The Stht section of the Act of Union shows that by Religion estab- | 


of the Act of Union. 


No. IV. 

The King is much pleased with .the diligence shown by the Lord 
Kenyon in answering the questions proposed to him; but as he 
seems not fully apprised of the extent of the present application of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, the King has thought it best to et- 
close the Petition received yesterday, and the state of the question 
as drawn up by a Right Reverend Prelate of that Kingdom, on which 
the King wishes to have the Lord Kenyon’s farther opinion in wri 
ting. 

Queen’s House, March 14, 1795. 

No. V—enclosed in No. IV. 

It has been confidently reported in Ireland, that, in compliance 
with the unbounded requisition of the Roman Catholies, a Bill bad 
heen prepared to capacitate them to sit in Pariiament without ma- 
king and subscribing the Declaration against Popery, or taking the 
Oath of Supremacy. This appearsto bea direct violation of the 
English Act of the 36th Charles [l. statute 2, chap, 1; which enacts, 
that no person shall sit or vote in Parliament, until be shall have taken, 
the Oaths of Aliegiance and Sopremacy, arid made, and subscribed 
ij and audibly repeated, the Declaration against Popery there con- 
lrained. Which Act, as far as it relates to the said Uaths and Deelar- 
lations, was made the Law of Ireland, ty the Irish Act of the 2ist 
land 22d of George Ill, chap. 48. sect. 3.—h also appears to bea 
repeal of the Declaration of the Billof [Rights, which are expressly 
enacted and established, ‘to stand and remain and be the Law of the 
realm for ever.”—It seems to be a repeal of the Act of Settlement, 
‘‘Whereby all the laws and statutes of the realm for securing the 
established Religion were ratified and confirmed.” Anong which 
statutes so confirmed we must place the preceding Statutes of 
Charles 11. and the Declaration of the Bill of Rights. It appears 
also to be a direct violation of the Act of Union (5 Anne, chap. 8), 
by which the inviolate maintenance and preservation of the Establish. 
ed Religion in Ireland is secured, by providing“ that all and singu- 
jlarthe Acts of Parliament then in force for the establishment and 
| preservation of the Church, shoudd remain and be in full force for ev- 
jer.” And itis furtberthereic. enacted, * that this Act, and all and 

every the things therein contained, be and shall for ever beholden to 
‘be a fundamental and essential part of the Union.”’ It seems also 
, that an iaviolable observation of all these Statutes is made obligatory 
| upon every King and Queen of the Realm by the Coronation Oath. 
Is it not advisable, therefore, to pul an end at once to a claim that 
‘is inconsistent and incog:patible with the terms of the original con- 
| tract between the King aad the People, and subver-ive of that part 
| of the Constitution formed for the preservation of the Puotestant Re 
lligion, as established by Law? ‘The same great tuadamental Sta- 
| tutes, which secure the Rights and Liberties of the People, secure 
jalsothe Protestaut) Reformed Religion, as by Law established ; 
| and if that part of them which secures our Religion is to be repealed 
| now, what security remains for the preservation of our Civil Rights 
\and Liberties? Is it not therefore necessary to extinguish such vain 


GEORGE. R. 











and contraveue an essential and fundamental part of the Act of | expectations by an explicit declaration—that they cannot be cpm 


| plied with ° 
No. VI. 
ANSWER to Nos. 4 and 5. 
Lord Kenyon returns the Petition he was bonoured with, and liis 
| Sentiments on the state of the Question which accompanied it. 
Your Majesty’s most grateful and dutiful Subject. 





KENYON. 
[Enclosed in No. 6.] 
| Jt is a general maxim that the Supreme Power of a State cannot 
| limit itself. 
Either ofthe Houses of Parliament may, ifthey think proper, pass 
a Billup to the extent of the most unreasonable requisition that 
can be made; and, provided sound policy and a sense of the duty 
they owe to the Established Religion of the country do not operate: 
on their minds so as to prevent their doing what is improper, there 
is no Statute Law to prevent their entertaining and passing such 
Bill, to abolish the Supremacy and tbe whole of the government and 


| discipline of the church of England, as now by law established. Our 


ancestors didnot suppose, at the time of the Revolution, that any dan- 
ger was to be feared trom these quarters; and, therefore, the Statute 
Book does not exactany promissory oath from the Members of the 
Houses of Parliament, binding them not to receive or pass Bills hos- 
tile to the Reformed Religion as by law established. 
the case of the King. Recent misconduct in the reign of King James 
Il. had raised great jealousy ; and, therefore,tthe Coronation Oath ex- 
| acts from the King an oath to maintain the Jaws of God, the true pro- 


| fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion estab- 
| lished by law, &c. &c.** 
| The state of the question with which I have been honoured sup- 


| 








| ** Extracts from the “ Debate on the Coranation Oath” (Parl, 
His. v. 5, p. 200.) :— 

Mr. Hamden, junior :—‘ The King swears positively to the true 
| profession of the Gospel, that is, ‘ the Christian Religion’ (no Jati- 
| tude in that); and then comes to the Christian Religion asit is against 
| Popery, and this is the stress of all your Oxib. Protestant is looked 
;upon asa word honourable ; aud, not only the word, but the thing, 
to the last drop of blood. It is every body's endeavour to keep up 
the Reformation, and avoid a retucning into Popery.” 
| Mr. Godolphin :—* All our securities rest upon the King's con 
| scientiousness. I would not put in the words (is or shall be estah- 
ilished by law) because | would not leave a doubt, jif it is not the 
| intention of the House to alter the Religion Established by Law.” 
| Mr. Somers:—‘ The question is, to add the words‘ shall be es- 
| tablished by law.’ I desire the addition for great regard to the 
Legislature. Inthe former paragraph, it is* statutes, and Jaws, and 
customs in being,’ in the other estasblishment. He that gives his 
| consent to take away does not maintain them,” 
| Mr. Pollexfen—” We frame an Oath, not for ourselves, but for the 
| King; and he ought to be satisfied ; the King is tender of what hie 
| promises—much more of bis Vath.” 
| Sir Henry Capel—“ It is a tender thing to makea Law: but in 

an Oath, for another person to take, it is always a rule to express 
| the thing plain.” 
| Sir Thomas Clarges—“ Whilst a sort of men, that professed the 
_ Protestant Religion, joined with Popery Sately in the Declaration, 
} and write and profess that the Pena! Laws ought ta be taken away, 
| now you are making an Oath lonestly and plainly to explain it tv 
[ste world,” . 
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oo . —aomemenents re eerceerentca 
poses thatithe requisition now maile isa direct violation of the Statute ; It is on these principles Mr. Pitt humbly conceives a new security 
of 30 Car II. st 2. , sions of your Majesty’s kindness and goodness to himself, on the oc- 
It certainly is inconsistent with that Law; and if it shall be yielded might be obtained for the Civil and Ecelesiastical Constitution of 
to, will, in-effect, repeal it, though that Law, when it was mace, | this country, more applicabie to the present,circumstanc~s, more, free 
was looked upon by the Legislature as necessery for the more ef-| from objection, and more effectual in itself, than any which now ex- 
fectnal préserving the King’s person and Government, by disa-} ists ; and which would, at the same time, admit of extending such in- 
bling Papists from sitting in either House of Parliament. How far} dulgeuces, as must conciliale the higher orders of the Catholics, and 
that law still continues a fence for the Church as by law established, | by furnishing to a large class of your Majesty’s Irish subjects a proof 
must be judged of by those who are to act on the proposed repeal, u of the good will of the United Parliament, afford the best chance of 
such a measure should be brought forward. Those who think itis} giving efiect to the great object of the Union —that of tranquilliz- 
an important and necessary part of the defence of the Established | ing Ireland, and attaching it to this country. 
Church, may also think ‘that the Coronation Oath was meant to pro-} It is with inexpressible regret, after all he now knows of your Ma- 
vide against the King’s consenting to the Repeal: for though an Act} jesty’s sentiments, that Mr. Pitt troubles your Majesty, thus at large. 
for repealing the Statute of Charles If. would not in itself break in| with the general grounds of his opinion, and finds himself obliged to 
upon the Established Church yet it would facilitate steps which might | add, that this opinion is unalterably fixed in his mind. It must, there- 


ao es aw — - a 2 ™ 


————— ee ee ee 


ch he has-been under the ne- 
It is, therefore, with additional 
te, that the final decision which 


casion of the communication with whi 
cessity of troubling your Majesty. 
pain, he feels himself bound to sta 
your Majesty bas formed on the great subject in question (the mo- 
tives to which he respects and honours, ) and his own unaiterable 
|Sense of the line which public duty requires from him, must make 
|him consider the moment as now arrived, when, on the principles 
which he has already explained, it must be his first wish to be re- 
leased, as soon as possible, from his present situation. He cértainly — 
retains the saine anxious desire, in the time and mode of quitting it, 
to consult, as much as possible, your Majesty's ease and convenience 
and to avoid embarrassment. But he must frankly confess to your 
Majesty, that the difficulty even of his temporary ‘continuance must 
| necessarily be increased, and may very shortly become insuperable, 
from what he conceives to be the import of one passage in vour Ma 





afterwards follow forsthat purpose, as by this means Papists might 
constitute’ majority of each House of Parliament. 

{t cannot well pass observation. that the whole system of Laws, asto 
ithe purpose of the present inquiry, was to guard against the possible 


fore, ultimately guide his political conduct, if it should be your Ma- | 


your Majesty, he should remain in that responsible situation, in 
which your Majesty has so long condescended graciously and favor- 





jesty’s pleasure, that, after thus presuming to open himself fully to! 


introduction of Popish Influence into any branch of the Legislature. | ably to accept his services. It will afford him, indeed a great relief 

As far as respects the Sovereign, it is guarded by the Oathhe takes ;/ and satisfaction, if he may be allowed to hope, that your Majesty 

and with respect tothe Houses of Parliament, by the Declaration in | will deign maturely to weigh what he has now humbly submitted, and 

36 Car. H- to call for any explanation, which any parts of it may appear to re- 
fam not aware what Clauses in the Bill of Rights are supposed to! quire. 

be broken in epon by whatis suggested as likely to be proposed. In the interval which your majesty may wish for consideration, he 

The Statute of 12and 13 W. c. 2 tt shews the greatauxiety the Leg-| will not, on his part, importune your Majesty with any unnecessary 
islature then lad to guard against Popery. But here again the ques-| reference to the subject; and will feel it his daty to abstain, himself, 
tion recurs, how is the supreme power of the Country bound ?—The | from all agitation of this subject in Parliament, and to prevent it, as 
twe Houses of Parliament are not under any promissary oath—tlmt | far as depends on him, on the partof others. If, on the result of such 
obligation has been extended to the King only, This Statute of Wil- | consideration, your majesty’s objections to the measure proposed 
liam Hi. hes Gene no more, as far as respects the present question, | should not be removed, or sufficiently diminished to admit of its be- 
than the former Statutes had done. ing brought forward with your Majesty’s full concurrence, and with 

‘The Paper I before sent stated, I believe, what then occurred, and|the whole weight of Government, it must be personally Mr. Pitt's 
all that et present occurs on the Statute of Union. first wish to be released from a situation, which he is conscious that 

In short, the question resolves itself to this :— Will the proposed Act | under such circumstances, he could not continue to fill but with the 
violate that Oath, which promises to maintain and preserve inviola-| greatest disadvantage. 
bly the settlement of the Church of England, and the doctrine, wor- Atthe same time, after the gracious intimation, which has been 
ship, discipline, and government thereof, as it was, at the time of the 
Union, by law established within the Kingdoms of Eugland and tre- 
land, Ke. 

The Petition expresses apprehension of proscription, persecution 
and oppression. Allgrounds of such apprehensions, if such there 
really are, may be safely removed, if the late benefits, which the 
Petition admits, have not removed them, without endangering the 


he will be acquitted of presumption in adding, that if the chief diffi 
culties of the present crisis should not then be surmounted, or very 
materially diminished, and if your Majesty should continue to think, 
that bis humble exertions could, in any degree, contribute to conduet- 
ing them to a favourable issue, there is no personal ditliculty to 
which he will not rather submit than withdraw himself at such a me- 
Established Church, or violating the Coronation Oath. ment from your Majesty's service. He would even, in such a case con- 
I will, out ofanxiety, add one word more. {t seems to me that the | tmue for such a short further interval as might be necessary to oppose 
judgment of the person who takes the Coronation Oath must deter- the egitation or discussion of the question as far as he can consistent- 
mine whether any particular Statute proposed does destroy the gov- | ly with the line, to which he feels bound uniformly to adhere, of re- 
ernment of the Established Church. [t seems that the Oath, couched | serving to himself a full latitude on the principle itself, and objecting 
in the general terms in which it is found does not preclude the party | ouly to the time, and to the temper and circumstances of the moment. 
sworn from exercising a judgment whether that which he is bound to | But he must entreat that, on this supposition, it may be distinctly un- 
maintain will be essentially, or in any great degree, affected by the | derstood, that he can remain in oflice no longer than till the issue 
proposed measure. (which he trusts on every account will be a speedy one) of the 
A.—LETTER OF MR. PITT TO THE LATE KING. 
° ° Downing: Street, Saturday, Jan. 31, 1801. 
Mr. Pitt wonld have felt it, at all events, his duiy, previous to the 
meeting of Parliament, to submit to your Majesty the result of the 
best consideration which your confidential Servants could give to the 
*important questions respecting the Chatholics and Dissenters, which 
inust naturally be agitated in consequence of the Union. The knowl- 
edge ef your Majesty’s general indisposition to any change of the 
Jaws on this subject would have mase this a painful task to him ; ‘ ) § 
and it is become much more so by learning from some of his col- | 0M one other point, and taking the liberty of most respectfully, bat 
leagues aud from other quarters, within these few days, the vextent explicitly, submitiing to your Majesty the indispensable necesaity of 
to which your Majesty entertains, and has declared, that sentiment, | *ffectually discountenancing, tn me whole of the interval, ail at- 
He trusts your Majesty wiil believe, that every principle of duty, | e™pts fo make ase of your majesty’s name, or to influence the opi- 
gratitude, and attachment, must make him look to your Majesty’s | 9100 of any individual, ur descriptions of men, on any part of this 
ease and satisfaction, in preference to all considerations, but those | Subject. 
arising from a sense of what in his honest opinion is due to the real 
interest of your Majesty and your dominions. Under the impres- 
sion of that opinion, he has concurred in what appeared to be the 
prevailing sentiments of the majority of the Cabinet—that tie admis- | tered on the subject most unpleasant to my mind, without first ex- 
sion of the Catholics and Dissenters to offices, and of the Catholics | pressing, that the cordial affection I have for Mr. Pitt, as well as 
to Parliament: (from which latter the Dissenters are now excluded.) | high opinion of bis talents and integrity, greatly add to my uneasi- 
would, under certain conditions to be specified, be highly advisable, | ness on this occasion ; but a sense of religious as well as political duty 
with a view to the tranquillity and improvement of Ireland, and to | has made me, frem the moment I mounted the Throne, consider the 
the general interest of the United Kingdom. | Oath that the wisdom of our forefathers has eujoined the King of 
For himself, he is, on full consideration, convinced that the | this Realm to take at their Coronation, and enforced by the obliga- 
measure would be attended with no danger to the Established | tion of instantly following it in the course of the ceremony with tak- 
Church, or to the Protestant ioterest in Great Britain or freland—j| ing the Sacrament, as so binding a religious obligation on me to 
that now the Union has taken place, and with the new provisions | maintain the fundamental maxims ov which our Constitution is plac- 
which would make part of the plan, it could never give any such |ed, namely, the Church of England being the established one, and 
weight in office, or in Parliament, either to Catholics or Dissenters, | that those who hold employments in the State must be members of it 
as could give them any new means (if they were so disposed) of at-| and consequently obliged not only to take oaths against Popery, but 
tacking the Establishment :—that the grounds, on which the laws of | to receive the Holy Communion agreeably to the rites of the Church 
exclusion now remaining Were founded, have long been narrowed, | of England. 
and are since the Union removed :—that those principles, formerly | This principle of duty must, therefore, prevent me from discussing 
held by the Catholics, which made them be considered as politically | any proposition tending to destroy this groundwork of our happy 
dangerous, have been for a course of time gradually decliniug, and, | Constitution, and much more so that now mentioned by Mr. Pitt, 
among the higher orders particularly, they, have ceased to prevail ¢| which is no less than the complete overthrow of the whole fabric. 
—that the obnoxious tenets are disclaimed in the most positive man-| When the Irish Propositions were transmitted to me by a joint 
ner by the oaths, which have been required in Great Britain, and still) Message from both Housed of the British Parliament, I told the 
more by one of those required in Ireland, as the condition of the in- | Lords and Gentlemen sent on that occasion, that | would with plea- 
dulgence already granted, and which might equally be made the | sure, and without delay, forward them to Ireland ; but that, as indi- 
condition of the new ones :—that if such an oath, containing (a.| viduals, J could not help acquainting them, that my inclination to an 
mong other provisions) a denial of the power of absolution from its) Union with treland was principally founded on a trust, that the unit- 
obligations, is not asecarity from Catholics, the sacramental test is | ing the Established Churches of the two Kingdoms would for ever 
ot more so : —that the political circumstances under which the ex. shutthe door to any farther measures with respect to the Roman 
clusive laws originated, arising either from the conflicting power of | Catholics. 
hostile and nearly balanced sects, from the apprehension of a Popish | ‘These two instances must show Mr. Pitt, that my opinions are not 
Queen or Successor,a disputed succession aud a Foreign Pretender, | those formed on the moment, but such as I have imbibed for forty 
and a division in Europe beiween Catholic and Protestant Powers, | years, and from which I never can depart; but, Mr. Pitt once ac- 
wre no longer applicable to the present state of things :—that with | quainted with my sentiments, his assuring me that he will stave off 
respect to those of the Dissenters, who, it is feared, entertaiu | the only question whereon 1 fear from his letter we can never agree, 
principles dangerous to the Constitution, a distinct political test, |—for the advantage and comfort ef continuing to have his advice 
pointed against the doctrine of modern Jacobinism, would be a| and exertions in public affairs, | will certainly abstain from talxing 
much more jast and more effectual security, than that which | on this subject, which is the one nearest my heart. I cannot help, 
low exist, which may operate to the exclusion of conscientious | if others pretend to guess at my opinions, which I have never disguis- 
persons well effected to the State, and is no guard against those of an | ed; but if those who unfortunately differ with me will keep this sub- 
opposite description :—that with respect to the Catholics of [reland, | ject at rest, I will oa my part, most correctly on my part, be silent 
vaother most important additional security, and one of which the ef-| also; but this restraint I shall put on myself from affection for Mr. 
fect would continually increase, might be provided, by gradually at-| Pitt, but further L cannot go, for 1 cannot sacrifice my duty to any 
taching the Popish Clergy to the Government, and, for, this purpose, | consideration. 
making them dependent fora part of their provision (under proper| Though I do not pretend to have the power of changing Mr. Pitt’s 
regulations) on the State, and by also subjecting them to superinten-| opinion, when thus unfortunately fixed, yet I shall hope his sense of 





jesty’s permission to carry with him into a private situation that al- | 
fectionate and grateful attachment, which your Majesty's goodness 
for a long course of years has impressed on his mind—and that un- | 
abated zeal for the ease end honour of your Majesty’s Government, 
and for the public service, which he trusts will always govern his | 
conduct. } 
He has only to entreat your Majesty’s pardon for troubling you! 


8.—THE KING'S ANSWER TO A. 
Queen's House, Feb. 1, 1801. 
I should not do justice to the warm impulse of my heart, if | en- 








dence and centro] :—that, besides these provisions, the general in- | duty will prevent his retiring from his present situation to the end of | 


terests of the Established Church, and the security of the Constitu. | my life, for |} can with great truth assert, that I shall, from public 
tian and Government, might be effectually strengthened by requir- an private considerations, feel great regret, if shall ever find my- 
ing the Political Test, before referred to, from the preachers of all | self obliged, at any time, from a sense of religious and political duty, 
Catholic or Dissenting Congregations, and from the teachers of | to yield to his entreaties of retiring from his seat at the Board of 
schools of every denomination. | freasury. 
: C.—MR. PITT, IN REPLY. 

tt Commonly called “ The Act of Settlement,” An Act for the fur- | Downing-street. Twesday, Feb. 3,180). 
ther Limitation of the Crown, and bettce securing the Rights and! Mr. Pitt cannot help entreating your Majesty's permission to ex- 
Liberties of the Subject,” . | press how very sincerely he is penetrated with the affecting expres- 





recently conveyed to him, of your Majesty’s sentiments on this point, | 


crisis now depending, shall admit of Your Majesty's more easily | G.R 
forming a new arrangement ; and that he will then receive your Ma- | in ag 


jesty’s note, which hardly leaves him room to hope, that your Majes- 
ty thinks those steps can be taken for effectually discountenancing 
‘all attempts to make use of your Maiesty’s name, or to influence opin- 
ions on this subject, which he has ventured to represent as indispen- 
sably necessary during any interval in which he might remain in of 
fice. He has, however, theless anxiety in laying this sentiment be- 
fore your Majesty, because, independent of it, he is more aud more 
convinced, thaf, your Majesty’s fiaal decision being once taken, the 
sooner he is allowed to act upon it, the better it will be for your Ma- 
Jesty’s service. He trusts, and sincerely believes, that your Majesty 
cannot find any long delay necessary for forming an arrangement 
for conducting your service with credit and advantage; and that on 
the other hand, the feebleness and uncertainty, which is almost in- 
separable from a temporary Government, must soon produce an ef. 
fect, both at home and abroad, which might lead to serious inconve- 
nience.—Mr. Pitt trusts your Majesty will believe, that a sincere anx- 
liety forthe future ease and strength of your Government is one 
| Strong motive for his presuming thus to press this consideration. 
D.—THE KING’S ANSWER TOC. 

Queen's House, Feb. 5th, 1801. 
| The box from Mr. Pitt contained two letters, and a warrant in fa- 
jvour of Mr. Long. I cannot have the smallest difficulty in signing 
the proposed warrant. as I think bi a very valuable man, and know 
jhow much Mr. Pitt esteems him. 

I had flattered myself that, on the strong assurance I gave Mr. Pitt, 
| of keeping perfectly silent on the subject whereon we entirely differ 
| provided on his part, he kept off from any disquisition on it for the 
| present, which was the main object of the letter 1 wrote to him on 
| Sunday, we both understood our present line of conduct; but as | 





| unfortunately find Mr. Pitt does not draw the same conclusion, ! 
must come to the unpleasant decision, as it will deprive me of his po- 
litical service, of acquainting him, that, rather than forego what | 
look on as my duty, I will, without unnecessary delay. attempt to 
make the most creditable arrangement, and such as Mr. Pitt wil! 
think most to the advantage of my service, as well as to the security 
(ofthe public; but he must not be surprised, if I cannot fix how soon 
‘that can possibly be done, though he may rest assured that it shai! 
-be done with as mach expedition as so difficult a subject will admit. 


.—THE LATE DUKE OF YORK TO HIS LATE MAJESTY. 
York House, Feb. 18, 1801. 
Srr—lI have the honor to return your Majesty the Papers which 
you were graciously pleased to allow me to peruse. 
” If my sentiments upon the Question of Catholic Emancipation, and 
of the Repeal of the Test Act, had not been already immutably fixed, 
the arguments adduced in favour of the measure would alone have 
been sufficient to have convioced me of the danger, if not of the ab 
solute certainty, of the dreadful consequences of its being carried in 
to execution. ] have the Honour to be, Sir, 
Your Majesty's most dutiful son and subject. 


FREDERICK. 


S eatenael 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEE. 

The Honey-bee; its Natural History, Physiology and Management 
By Edward Bevan, M.D. London, Baldwiu and Co. 1827. , 12s 
Pp. 404, 

Dr. Bevan first occupies himself with the history and physiology 
of the bee, The occupants of the hive are of three descriptions, the 
queen bee, the workers, and the drones. The queen is the parent and 
mistress of the hive, and is born to sovereignty. The workers do al! 
the business of the establishment. rear the young, guard the entrances, 
elaborate the wax, and store the provision. The drones are the 
males, and the only way in which they promote the welfare of the so- 
ciety is the sexual one. The queen bee is distinguished from the 
other two kinds by the greater length of her body, by the shortness 
of her wings, and her bent sting. Her colours are likewise of a more 
brilliant hue, and her legs are of a deep golden yellow, She lays 
allthe eggs of the colony. The workers are sterile females with un- 
developed ovaries. Ina single bive the number of workers varies 
from 12,000 to 20,000: they are the smallest members of the comma- 
nity, are furnished with a long flexible proboscis, have a peculiar 
structure of the legs and thighs, on the latter of which are made hob 
lows, or baskets, adapted to the reception of the propolis and farina 
they collect. The drones in a-hive amount to the number of perhagrs 
1,600 or 2.000. They make their appearance about the end of April, 
and age never to be seen after the middle of August. They are one 
third larger than the workers, and are ofa dark colour. They make 
a greater noise in flying, and have nosting, ' a= 
“Among bees, the females alone exhibit activity, skill, diligence, 
| and courage, whilst the males take wo part whatever in the labours 
of the community, but are idle, cowardly, and inactive, and possess 
not the offensive weapon of their species. 2 

Immunis que sedens aliena ad pabula fucus.—Virgil. 

It has been imagined that the drone sets upon the eggs as ihe queen 
laysthem. ‘The opinion, however, is probably founded ia a mistake. 
Mr. Morris, of Isteworth,. says, that he has often seen them sit in a 
formal manner on the combs when the brood is hatching. — But Dr 
Bevan suspects that Mr. Morris mistook sleeping for brooding, aad 
that the drones Were only taking anap. Fabricius says that insects 
never sit on their eggs. Messrs. Kirby and Spence, however, have 
observed that the female ear-wig does so; they also urake one other 
| exception in favour of the field-bug. De Guer has given, says Dr 
Bevan, a very interesting account of both these inseets. The female 
of the ear-wig assidiously sits upon her eggs as if to hatch them, 
‘and after they are hatched, broods over the young as 8 hen over 
| young chickens. And when the eggs of the field-bug are — 
| she also goes about with the brood, consisting of thirty or forty in 
i number, and never leaves them: they cluster round her when she is 
| still, and follow her ong 4 w yar she moves (interesting family— 

and the forty Miss Bugs ! . ! 
ge duty of the queen bee to lay eggs, whieh she deposits in 
cells constructed for their reception by the working bees. Mr. Dan- 
bar gives a peculiarly edifying description of the manner in which 
the queen disposes her royal person the performance of this 

+ W. Dunbar, minister of Applezath, who has recently ‘ad 

ded some important particulars to our general stock of knowledge 

respecting bees, states that when the queen Is about to lay, she puts 
her bead inte a cely.and remains in that position for a second or two, 
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probably to ascertain its fitness for the deposit which she is about to 
make. She then withdraws her head, and curving her body down- 
wards inserts her tail into the cell: in a few seconds she turns half 
round upon herself and withdraws, leaving an egg behind her, When 
she lays a considerable number, she does it equally on each side of 
the comb, those on the one side being as exactly opposite to those 
on the other, as the relative position of the cells will admit. The 
effects of this is to produce a conceutration and economy of heat 
for developing the various changes of the brood. ; 

In four days the egg becomes a grub, and in five or six days more 
the grub nearly fills the whole of its cell. The nursing bees then 
seal it up with a light brown cover. It is no sooner pertectly inclo- 
sed, thau it begins to labour, ahernately extending and shortening 








its body, whilst it lines the cell by spinning round itself, a whitish 
silky film, or cocoon, by which it is encased. It is now a nymph or 
pupa. The working-bee nymph spins its cocoon in thirty-six hours. 
When it has reached the twenty-first day of its existence, counting 
fromthe moment the egg is laid, it quits the exuvie of the pupa state, 
and comes forth a perfect winged insect. 

The royal bee passes tbree days in the egg, and is five a worm; 
the workers then close her cell, and she immediately begins spinning 
the cocoon, which occupies her twenty-four hours; on the tenth and 
eleventh, as if exhausted by her labour, she rewainsin complete 
repose, and even sixteen hours of the twelfth. Then she passes four 
daysand one-third as anymph. It is on the sixteenth day, therefore, 
that the perfect state of queen is attained. 

The drone passes three days in the egg, six and a halfas a worm 
and is metamorphosed into a fly on the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
day after the egg is laid. 

‘The young bees break through the envelope which imprisons them 
in their cell, with their teeth: the moment they are out, the nursing 
bees proceed to lick them clean; and when by this aid, and their 
own efforts, the operation of cleansing is performed, they instantly 
take wing, and in a few minutes are gathering provision in the fields. 
Maraldi says he has seen bees loaded with two balls of wax (be 
should have said pollen) returning to the hive the same day they be- 
come bees. As soon as the young insect has been licked clean, anc 
regaled with a little honey by its companions, they clean out the 
cell, preparatory to its being re-occupied by a new tenant, or with 
honey. 

A curious circumstance occurs with respect to the hatching of the 
queen bee. She is assisted by the workers, who pare away apart of 
the envelope, and when she is ready to fly, they keep her a prisoner 
for some time, lest probably she should be subject to any failure in 
her first attempt to fly, or lest she should immediately proceed to 
destroy the other queen nymphs not yet hatched ; for such is the in- 
stinctive enmity against her rivals in power, that the instant she is 
left alone she proceeds with full intent to slaughter all the young 
princesses of the bload royal. 

“ When the pupa or nymph is about to change into the perfect in- 
sect, the hees render the cover of the cell thinner, by gnawing away 
part of the wax; and with so much nicety do they perform this ope- 
ration that the cover at last becomes pellucid, owing to its extreme 
thinness, thus facililating the exit of a fly. 
is complete, the young queens would, in common course, immediately 


emerge from their cells, as workers and drones do; but the former | 


always keep the royal infants prisoners for some days, supplying 
them in the mean time with honey for food, a smail hole being made 
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quently repeated by other members of the Lusatian Society have 
been amply confirmed by those of Huber and Bonner. 

Although the sovereign bee has nothing to fear from ambitious sub- 
jects, yet the moment she arrives at her queen’s estate she becomes 
conscious that there are rivals near the throne, and proceeding in 
the spirit of an oriental despot, she determines upon securing the 
peace of her reign in thesurest manner. She will suffer no bee nur- 
tured with the royal jelly, aud thus qualified for sovereignty, to exist 
Her first thought, on emerging from her cell, is to put to death all 
the in-dwellers of the royal cradles. Of the manner in which this 
instinctive animosity displays itself, we find a curious description by 
Mr. Dunbar :— 

In July, when the hive had become filled with comb and bees, and 
well stored with honey: and whenthe queen was very fertile, laying 


a hundred eggs a-day, Mr. Dunbar opened the hive and took her 
‘ 


majesty away. [Qh! treason!] The bees laboured for eighteen 
hours before they appeared to miss her; but no sooner was the loss 
discovered than all was agitation and tumult; [what loyalty !] and 
they rushed in crowds to the dooras ii swarming [Unhappy subjects !] 
On the tollowing morning he observed that they had founded five 
queen cells, in the usual way under such circumstances; and in the 
course of the same afternoon, four more were founded, in a part of 
the comb where there were only eggs a day or two old. On the four- 
teenth day from the old queen’s removal, a voung queen emerged 
and proceeded towards the other royal cells, evidently with a mur- 
derous intent. She was immediately pulled away by the workers, 
with violence, and this conduct on their part was repeated as often 
as the queen renewed her destructive purpose. At every repulse 
she appeared sulky, and cried peep peep, one of the unhatched queens 
responding, but in asomewhat hoarser tone. This circumstance af- 
fords an explanation of the two different sounds which are heard prior 
to the issuing of second swarms. Ou the afternoon of the same day 





After the transformation | 


in the door of each cell, through which the confined bee extends its | 


proboscis to receive it. The royal prisoners continually utter a kind 
of song, the modulations of which are said to vary. Huber heard a 


young princess in her cell emita very distinct sound or clacking, con- | 
sisting of several monotonous notes in rapid succession, and he sup- | 


poses the working bees to ascertain, by the loudness of these tones 
the ripeness of their queens. Huber has suguested that the cause o 
this temporary imprisonment may possibly be to enable the young 
queens to fly away at the instant they are liberated. 

“ The queen is a good deal harassed by the other bees on her lib- 
eration. This has been attributed to their wishing to impel her to 
go off with a swarm as soon as possible, but this notion is probably 
erroneous ; it certainly is so, if Huber be correct, in saying that the 
swarms are always accompanied by the older queens. 
has the power of instantly putting a stop to their worrying, by utter- 
ing a peculiar noise, which has been called the voice of sovereignly. 
Bonner however declares that he never could observe in the queen 


The queen | an hour, 86,400 in a day, 2,419,200 in a lunar month, and the 


| cluster of bees. 


a second queen was hatched; she immediately buried herself in a 
Next morning Mr. D. observed a hot pursuit of the 
younger queen by the elder, but being called away, on his return 


| half an hour afterwards, the former was dying on the floor, no doubt 


, | the victim of the other. [Here is a tragedy !] Huber has stated that 


these artificial queens ave mute; but the circumstance noticed by 
Mr. Dunbar of the two queens, just referred to, having answered 
| each other, disproves that statement. Contrary also to the experi- 
jence of Huber, Mr. 0. found that the cells of artificial queens were 
j surrounded bya guard. I have just adverted to the protection which 
they afforded to the royal cells, when assailed by the first hatched 
queen. 

We have stated that the working bees are females. It is proved 
in two ways ; first, by the factof their having laid eggs, and next, 
by its being the eggs in the cells of working bees which are chosen 
for the purpose of being educated into future queens, the general 
egg-lavers. ‘The fertility of these workers in all probability arises 
from their having accidentally partaken of the royal jelly, for they are 
observed always to issue from cells adjoining those inhabited by 
grubs, that have been raised from the plebeian to the royal rank.— 
The food reserved for the infants of the blood is so virtuous. that 
even an accidental drop falling on a lowly subject elevates him in 
part to the distinctions of sovereignty. Such is the happiness of liv- 
| ing even next door to royalty. But it is remarkable that these fer- 
| tite workers, although they lay eggs, only lay the eggs of drones. 

It has been seen that the queen bee lays the eggs ofthe hive. Th 
number laid by one bee is extraordinary. According to Huber, the 
queen ordinarily lays about 12,000 eggs in two months. It is not to 
be supposed that she lays this number every two months, but she 
does so at the principal laying in April and May 
another great laying in August. 

‘“ Reaumur states the number of eves Inid by a queen in two 








: there is also 
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*| months at double the amount of Huber s calculation ; viz. 200 a day, | efligies of them whose ashes sleep below 
‘lon an average. 


| This variation may havearisen from variety of cli- 
| mate, season, or other circumstances. A moderate swarm has been cal- 
culated tv consist of from 12,000 to 20,000, which is abouta two 
months’ laying. Schiiach saysthat @ single queen willlay from 70,000 
ito 100,000 egesina season. ‘This sounds like a great number ; but it 
is greatly exceeded by some other insects. The female of the white 
ant extrudes not less than 60 eggs ina minute, which gives 3600 in 








. enor- 
|mous number of 211,449,600 ina year. Though she does not lay 
| all the year probably. vet, setting the period as low as possible, her 
| eggs willexceed the number produced by any otuer known animal 


any thing like an exercise of sovereignty. But Huber’s statement | in creation.” 


was not founded upon a solitary instance; he heard the sound on 
various occasions, and witnessed the striking effect which it always 
produced. On one occasion, a queen having escaped the vigilance 
of her guards and sprung from the cell, was on her approach to the 
royal embryos, pulled, bitten, and chased by the other bees. But 
standing with her thorax against a comband crossing her wings upon 
her back, keeping them in motion but not unfolding them, she eimit- 
ted a particular sound, when the bees became, as it were, paralysed, 
and remained motionless. Taking advantage of this dread, she 
rushed to the royal cells; but the sound having ceased as she prepa- 
red to ascend, the guardians of the cells instantly took courage, and 
fairly drove her away. This voice of sovereignty, as it has been 
called, resembles that which is made by young queens before they 
are liberated from their cells; it is a very distinct kind of clicking, 
composed of many notes in the same key, which follow each other 
rapidly. The sound accompanied by the attitude just described, 
always produces a paralysing effect upon the bees. 


It is a singular thing that bees, when deprived by accident of their 
queen create a substitute. One of the working grubs is elevated to 
the throne, but not without an extraordinary education, 


wealth, by thrusting the monarch from her throne, and usurping her 
throne. There can be no bee-Cromwell or bee-Napoleon, for the 
moment the intruder found himself in the royal palace, he would per- 
ceive himself entirely deficient in the organs of reigning. What 
bloodshed and confusion would it have prevented in the world had 
it been necessary for a monarch not only to wield the sceptre, but to 
lay a peculiaregg. This is atest which can admit of no doubt. A 
usurper might be instantly called to account. Lay your egg, sir, or 
madam ; prove your legitimacy, or vacate the place for the occupa- 
tion of one who can perform the royal functions. 

“ Bees, when deprived of their queen, have the power of selecting 
one or more grubs of workers, and converting them into queens, To 
effect this. each of the promoted grubs hasa royal cell or cradle 
formed for it, by having three contiguous common cells thrown into 


one; two of the three grubs that occupy those cells are sacrificed, | made upon first swarms: and these, according to Huber. 
“elly j ‘od i by ft! ; | formly couducted by old queens. 
jelly isa pungent food prepared by the working hees. exclusively for | observation as to first swarms being always led off by old queens. Old 


and the remaining one is liberally fed with royal jelly. This rayal 


the purpose of feeding such of the larve as are destined to become 
candidates for the honours of royalty, whether it be their lot to as- 
sume them or not. It is more stimulating than the food of ordinary 
bees, has not the same mawkish taste, and is evidently acescent. The 
royal larva are supplied with it rather profusely, and there is alwavs 
some of it left in the cell, after their transformation. Schirach who 
was secretary to the Apiarian Society in Upper Lusatia, and vicar of 
Little Bautzen, may be regarded as the discoverer, or rather as the 
promulgator of this fact; and his experiments 





» Which were also fre-| there ? 


The impregnation of the eggs isa dificult and disputed point.— 
| Several hypotheses have been broached on the subject ; but it seems 
to be settled that the queen is fecuudated during an aerial excursion, 
and that the agent is the drone. 

““In the course of his experiments, Huber found that the queens 
were never impregnated, so long as they remained in the interior of 
the hive ; but that impregnation always takes place in the open air, at 
a time when the heat has induced the drones to issue from the hive : 
on which occasions, the queen soars high in the air, love being the 
motive forthe only distant journey she ever takes. ‘ Ihe rencon- 
tre and copulation of the queen with the drone take place exterior to 
the hive,” says Lombard, * and whilst they are on the wing.” They 
are similarly constituted withthe whole family of flies. A corres- 
ponding circumstance may also be noticed with respect to the queen- 
ant ; and Bonnet, in hisContemplations dela Nature, has observed 
that she is always impregnated whilst she is onthe wing. The drac- 
on-flies copulate as they fly through the air, which state they have 
the appearance of a double animal. : 





The importance ofthis excursion is immense—without it her majes- 


¢ which fits | ty gives no heirs to the hive. It is also as efficient as it is important, | 
them to perform the duties of sovereignty. Nature takes especial | for its virtue endures upon the eggs that are ¢ 
care that no ambitious subject shall destroy the peace of the common- | 


laid, for two vears. 

| “ If the queen-bee be confined, though amid a seraglio of males 
| she continues harren. Prior to her flight, (which is preceded by the 
flight of the drones,) she reconnoitres the exterior of the hive 
parently for the purpose of recognition, and 


rent j sometimes, after flying 
a few feet from it, returns to it again: finall 


halfan hour, with the most evident marks of fecundation. Excur.’ 
sions are sometimes made for a shorter period, but then she exhibits | 
no sign of having beenimpregnated. Itis curious that Bonner should | 
have remarked those aerial exenrsions, without suspecting their ob-. 
ject. “Ihave often,” says he,” seen the young queens taking an 
airing upon the second or third day of their age.” Yet Huish savs. | 
“It is an acknowledged fact that the queen-bee never leaves the ive 
;on any account whatsoever,” 





Perhaps Huish’s observations were | 
, are 


uni- | 
Swammerdam also madethes 


ame | 


queens have not the same occasion to quit the hives that young ones 
have,—viz. to have intercourse with the drones; for, according to 
Huber one impreguation is snfficient to fertilize all the eges that are | 
laid for (wo years afterwards, atleast. He thinks it sufficient to fer. 
tilize all that she lays during her whole life. This may appear to | 
some an incredible period ; and Hnish inquires, admitting thata sin- | 
gle act of coition be sufficient to fecundate all the eges existing in | 
the ovaria at the time, how those are fecundated which did not cate! 

But when we consider that inthe common spider, necording | 


| 


’ ap- 
baer ng | forth her love and her despair in the glowing language of unres- 
feet fr y she rises aloft in the air, | 
describing in her flight horizontal circles of considerable diameter, | 


eee ail hi a Rags 
tillshe isoutofsight. Shereturns from her aerialexcursion in about | peace that was at length accorded to these 


wn a 
to Audebert, the fertilizing effect continues for many years ; and that 
the fecundation of the eggs of the female aphides or green lice, by 
the males of one generation, will continue for a year, passing, during 
that period, through nine or ten successive generations of females, the 
causes for doubt will, I think, be greatly diminished : at any rate we 
are not at liberty to reject the evidence of fact, because we cannot 
understand their modus operandi. With respectto the aphis, Bon- 
net says the influence of the male continues through five generations, 
but Lyonnet carried his experiments to a more extended period ; anid 
according to Messrs. Kirby and Spence, who give it ‘upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Wolnouzh of Hollesley (late of Boyton) in Suffolk, an 
intelligent agriculturist, and a most acute and accurate observer of 
nature, there may be /wenty generations in ayear.” Reaumur has 
proved that in five generations one aphis may be the progenitor of 
5,904,000 descendants. It may be objected to me here, that the aphis 
is a viviporous insect, and that the experiments which prove what I 
have referred to, do not therefore bear upon the question. It hasbeen 
ascertained, however, that they are strictly oviparous at the close of 
the year (one species is at all times so), at other times ovo- viviparous; 
and in either case the penetrating influence of the male sperm is 
surely still more remarkable where there has been no immediate com- 
merce with the male, than in the direct case of he gpinsnns bee ! 
it has been observed, however, that the further the fmale aphides 
are removed from the first mother, or that which had known the 
male, the less prolific do they become.” 








RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS.—No. VE. 
Pere-la-Chaise. 

As I was one morning rambling along the Boulevards enjoying tlre 
clear bracing air of January, and amusing myself with the gai- 
| ties and oddities of the little stalls and boutiques which line the sides 
of these unrivalled promenades, and the varieties of costume and cha- 
racter presented by the crowds of pedestrians that are always to be 
seen hurrying along them, a thought suddenly occurred to me which 
promised an interesting occupation for the time that was beginning 
to hang heavily upon my hands. ‘1 will go,” said 1, “ to the ceme- 
tery of Pere-la-Chaise.” [ had seen it in the bloom of spring, when 
the trees were loaded with foliage and blossoms, and the air was fil- 
led with the song of birds and the perfume of flowers, and I was cu- 
rious to observe the effect of winter upon this singular receptacle ot 
Death, when the earth was covered with snow, and unbroken soli- 
tude reigned amid those walks which are so thronged with visitors in 
the pleasant season of reviving nature. Leaving the Boulevards at 
the opening ofthe Square in which the Bastile once stood, L turned 
down the street named la Roquette, the extremity of which is entirely 
occupied by the workshops uf Stone-Cutters, and manufacturers ot 
railings and all the other paraphernalia of thy grave, and entered az 
| the great gate, preceded by a melancholy procession, about to add 
| one more lifeless relic of mortality to the thousands already deposit- 
| ed in this teeming Empire of Death. ‘Lurning out of the broad walk 
| which passes through the middle of the cemetery, I proceeded along 
ja sequestered path that leads to the corner vearest the open fields 
; beyond the city In this secluded spot the curious visitor is attract- 
,ed toa little Gothic Chapel, just seen above the thick groves ot 
cypress in which it is embosomed, whose exquisite proportions 
aud light and graceful architecture seem to announce the rest 
ing place of some mortal whose lot on earth has not been only to live 
i his little span—to die—and be forgotten. Its form is square, open at 
| the sides, and covered by an augrel or dome of singular beauty. 
'supperted by 14 slender pillars, and surmounted by a delicate and 

graceful spire of open carved stone with smaller ornaments of a sim 
ilar form at the corners;—beneath this canopy, upon a tesselated 
| pavement of white and black marble, rests an altar tomb bearing the 
Their vesture is that otf 
_the convent, and their hands are clasped in the attitude of supplica- 
(tion. [tis the sepulchre of Abelard and Heloise. This is the asy 
| lum where, at length, the remains of those unfortunate lovers repose 
| together, the memory of whose guilt is effaced in our admiration of 
| their genius, and our commisseration for their unhappy destiny. 
| As Istood beside their grave, and recalled the melancholy storv 
of their loves and their misfortunes, the gloomy scene around me 
faded from my view, and my imagination, o’erpassing the long ages 
| that have rolled away since they were consigned to dust, brought 
| them before me as they moved on earth, in all) the splendour of their 
youthtul beauty, while their young hearts were glowing with the 
warm tide of passion, while the current of their existence flowed 
) smoothly along through blooming groves and sunny meads, rich with 
the balmy breath of spring and the warbling of heavenly music, and 
while. drinking deep of the intoxicating cup of love and pleasure, 
| they forgot the world and all its cares, thinking only of each other 
| seeing only smiles and beavty, knowing only that they loved and, 
i were loved again. I saw the fearful storm that came to shed despair 
and sorrow and Gesolation over this fair picture of felicity; the victims 
ofa cruel vengeance. I beheld them torn from each other: impris 
| oned, suffering, forbidden by their wretched destiny even to hope, 
‘and wasting the flower of their youth in solitude and tears; foreve: 
i shut out from that world, which, to them, had been so full of liehe 
| and joy ; forever cut off from all those fairy scenes of hope and pro- 
| mise that had dawned so brightly on their opening years. 


j 








! 


I follow- 
ed them into their prisons. and as the chilling hand of time began to 


, Shed its frosts upon their souls, | saw them stiil torn with sorrows. 
| still withering under the deadly weight of their afflictions. ‘The heart 
| ot Abelard was become the prey of jealousy and evil passions, brood- 
| ing with vain regrets over the blighting of his hopes of fame and hap- 
| piness, and adding the sting of his reproaches to the griefs that alrea- 
| dy weighed so heavily upon the soul of the unhappy partner of bis 
guilt and his remorse; while she, in her solitude, consuming with the 
| baleful fire that was not yet extinguished in her bosom, vainly strug 
'gled to expel the image of her ungrateful lover from her heart— 
' kneeling before the altar of Religion to think of Abelard, and in the 
silence of her cell, employing the tedious hours of solitude in pouring 


trained passion. 
I contemplated with a melancholy pleasure the long interval af 


; unhappy lovers, and the 
calin and resignation of their last moments; and I fullowed with deep 


interest the agitations, it was their fate, even in death to underco 
4 


|and the long period during which their ashes were divided.—Upon 


the death of Heloise, her remains were deposited in the same tom! 
where those of Abelard had been inurned more than twenty years 
before, at the convent of the Paraclete, by his friend the venerable 
Peter. After three hundred years of quiet, their relics were torn 
from their sanctuary and placed in separate mausoleums, ta be again 
united after the lapse of two more centuries. But their rest was to 
be once more disturbed.—When the Revolution passed like a des 
troying angel over the monasteries of France, the tomb of Abelard 


}and Heloise was violated ; their bones were solemnly examined and 
| identified, and afterwards deposited in one of the Chapels of St-M 


: ar 
cel, enclosed in the same marble, but divided by an envelope of lead 


From thence they were transferred to the Gallery of Monuments in 
Paris, where they were enshrined in the Mausoleum which now pro- 
tects their stumber, and which was constructed from the ruins of the 
Paraclete—and when that collection was dispersed a few vears since 


| the Chapel with its venerable ashes, was removed to the sacred earth 


where they now rest, to be disturbed no more. Innumerakle chaplets 
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of evergreens and funereal flowers, are scattered upon their tomb, 
and suspended to the railing that surrounds it, the offerings of the 
lovers who come to renew their vows of fidelity at the shrine of hap- 
less love, aud sadly meditate upon the doom of Abelard and Heloise. 


‘“« To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 
If ever chance two wandering lovers brings, 
er the pale marble let them bow their heads, 
And drink the falling tear, each other sheds ; 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 
Qh may we never love as these have loved.” 

[ To be continued. } 





SCOWBAND. 











THE STUART PAPERS. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, that ten years have now 
elapsed since the discovery of one of the most important collections 
of State Papers connected with the most interesting portion of our 
history, and the public are still in unpardonable ignorance of their 
most valuable contents* Whether the inquisitorial severity with 
which they were at first seized, and have since been concealed in 


nemmene 


en 


ret was crumbling, the wind and rain entered ad libétum through the 
broken tiles, the rats prowled and plundered at full discretion, like 
the followers of Omar, and had now lived for many years at free 
quarters on the spoils ; but neither decay, nor the seasons and their 
ravages, nor the rats and their incursions, nor the appearance of 
daily loss, were sufficient to rouse the habitual indolence of the ad- 
ministrators to the least effort for the preservation of the remainder. 
There was a sufficient quantity, however, left to surpass the most ar- 
dent anticipations of the Doctor: he gazed in silence and astonish- 
ment; it was a moment of true and unalloyed delight—an instant 
which, in the estimate of the enthusiast, will outbalance the suffer- 
ings of months and yeurs, like the “ Land! land!” of Columbus, or 
the eureka of Pythagoras. He hesitated, he doubted—he took up the 
paper that was nearest tohim ; his warmest wishes were realized ; it 
was an autograph of James II. A glance over the rest was sufficient; 
it was with difficulty he could suppress the feeling of exultation which 
shiveredand fled over his whole frame. After an affected question 
or two, the Abbate accepted his proposal, and very near five hun- 
dred thousand documents, of unquestionable authenticity and of the 
first historic importance and anthority, were knocked down to him 
for not more than 300 RomanCrowns. Dr. W. stili meditated, pau- 
sed, appeared reluctant, inquired, for the letter of attorney, examin- 





the Lethe of the Royal Library, from public, or at least popular in- 

spection, be a state measure of expediency, lam so poor a politician, | 
or so philosophica! a one, as neither to inquire nor care; but itis | 
surely in some manner to defraud the British nation of a portion of 
their title deeds, and to rob posterity of their unquestionable rights, 

thus to bury a second time in thick obstruction, records, which, in au 

especial mannner, unlocked the minutest mysteries of history, and 

introduced us to a sort of cabinet acquaintance with the personages | 
who sustained the chief characters of our eventful drama for a hun- 

dred and fifty years. 

In the year 1817 the public, or, more correctly speaking, the Eng- 
lish public at Rome, were much excited by the report of a very sin- 
gular discovery. The largest and the most interesting collection of 
papers relating to the Siuart family, probably existing, was suddenly 


ed it, and finding allin order, and powers as he imagined sufficiently 
full, the arrangement ina few moments was completed. ‘Iwo carts 
were brought to the door, the papers were thrown into them con- 
fusedly, and so little did the Abbate value their utility, that on two 
or three packets falling into the street, they undoubtedly would 
have lain there with other rubbish, had not the Doctor immediately 
hastened to take them upand carried them himself to his lodg- 
ings. 

The prize was now won, anda collection perhaps unrivalled in 
Europe, an El Dorado of imaginary wealth and glory, was safely 
lodged in the precincts of his own apartment. Joy is talkative, and 
for once the Doctor altogether forgot his caution, and in the danger- 
ous moment ofa first triumph, rushed to his countrymen and pro- 
claimed his veni, vidi, vici totheirenvy and astonishment. They 





yecovered. ‘The circumstances connected with the discovery are 


| were invited to inspect them. 


Rome, the capital of a considerable 


heaped up, in large lots, in various parts of the chamber. The gar- 








I never heard any thing decisive of the result of this interview ;— 
but I have no doubt the Cardinal was in the right. No inquiries at 
all disquieting were made or questions asked of the Keeper of the 
King s conscicnce, onthe adjudication of the Court of Rome. The 
King of Eagland, in right ot his Stuart blood, keeps and will leave to 
his descendants probably, the care of publishing all the Stuart MSS. 

But in the momentous interval between the discovery of the pa- 
pers, and their voyage to England, more eyes than those of an Eng- 
lish Duchess and a Cardinal Secretary of State contrived to glance. 
over the treasure. For a day or twothey were exposed to the in- 
spection of the privileged few, at the head of whom was the late 
Professor Playfair, Lord S » Lord of Session, &c.: to one of 
these favoured individuals | am indebted for most of the particulars 
which follow : 

On entering the chamber where they were arranged, which was a 
small room, on the first floor, of asmall apartment in a secondary 
quarter of Rome, he found the walls to a great height literally cover- 
ed with piles of paper of every size and quality. They were packed 
so close, had been so long unopened, and had so much suffered from 
the humidity, that each packet was found to contain, On examination, 
a very mach larger quantity than had at first been expected. They 
were arranged in the most perfect order, and classed according to 
the age, country, or writer. Several were autographs, and copies, 
where they existed, were in the best preservation, and generally un. 
der the eye, and by the order of the first authority. The series com- 
menced about the period of the King’s arrival in France, and were 
continued down, with scarcely any interruption or hiatus to the de- 
mise of the last direct heir, the Cardinal de York. They embraced 
not only every document connected with political matters, but en- 
tered into the most minute details on the domestic and personal af. 
fairs of the illustrious individuals, to whom they'related, and threw a 
| very singular light on transactions which bave been long concealed 
or viewed under very partial bearings by the British Public. Not 
only the private and confidential correspondence between the differ. 
ent members of the Royal Family, but references te the most trivial 
circumstances connected with the interior of the royal household, and 
| various other matters of similar interest, were everywhere observa- 
ible. The revenues, the expenditure, were regularly noted ; a large 


| 





SS 








curious. Doctor W—. whose residence on the Continent for many | state, is still a provincial town, and events of this kind hardly require volume or ledger almost completely filled with items of this kind, 
years had been unceasingly devoted to every species of research | newspapers. In afew days the news of all the poets and barbers 


which could tend to throw light on the antiquities of his country and 


the history of her Kings, had in the Scotch college at Paris, after | knew, except the Duchess of D 


much patient investigation, arrived at the knowledge of some Gaelic 


Whatit was no one 
Her drawing-room was 
not only the rendezvous of every stranger, and particularly of every 


was the singular good fortune ofthe Doctor. 





MSS. and, what may be perhaps deemed of more consequence, of | Englishman at Rome, but, what onght to have been considered as of 


several papers relating to the dethroned family. 


to the Iliad and Odyssey, cannot be considered as an insult to the 


The Gaelic MSS., | infinitely more moment and indeed danger, was a sort of anticham- 
it was imagined, would throw some light on the quarrel de lana cc-| ber to the Vatican. 
prina of the Ossian “ remains,” a name which, as it has been given | 


Her acquaintance with the Cardinal Secretary 
intimately connected her with the Papal Government; and during 
her life and his administration, the English might almost be said to 


claims of the Irish or Scottish phantom which has been conjured | he, in the language of the modern city, the assistants of the pontifical 


up under the name of Ossian: but the Journals, &c., though they 
added little to his actual information and communicated few facts 
not hitherto before the public, had at least the merit of placing theend | 
ofthe clue in his hand, and hinting first the probability of a more | 
productive inquiry elsewhere. it oeccurred to him that after the de- | 
wise of James IL. asthe majority of the family habitually resided at! 
Kome, much the greater number of interesting documents ought still | 
to be discoverable in that city, and, whatever facilities might origin- | 
ally have existed, they must have been increased considerably, and | 
indeed enhanced by the late extinction of the direct line inthe pers n 

of the Cardinal de York.” His journey to Rome, and the results of | 
his perseverance, fully justified these conjectures. There was noth- | 
ing in Doctor W—'s appearance or nmianner, nothing in the circum- 
stances of his long absence from his country, which could offer mo- 
tives of encouragement; no man carried less’ before him, as far as 
externals were in question, that letter of recommendation to which 
the most uncourteous are compelled to yield. He was in bad odour | 
with his own government, and consequently with every thing legiti-| 
mate and subservient on the Continent, and one of the worst calcu- | 
lated individuals that could have been selected, if not for a dis. | 
covery, at least for its preservation. Doctor W— was known to! 
few of his countrymen at Rome: and as wellas I recollect, they were | 
exclusively Scotch, but his acquaintance amongst the natives was | 








throne. The Duchess requested a cabinet peep, The Doctor expos- 
tulated ;—he ought to have done so, but on the contrary he was grat- 
ified by the compliment, and a little conversazione packet was made 
up with expedition for her next evening party. The Doctor bad 
time to judge of his acquisition, and made a judicious selection, but so 
unfortunately inviting, that his noble patroness could with difficulty 
confine to her own breast the sentiments she felt of surprise and ad- 
miration. Besides, it would be selfish to conceal the gratification 
from her friends ; the papers were of course in afew days to start 
for England. Who could tell when they were likely to be out? 
Then there was an enjoyment, noi likely to be resisted by a duchess 
and a protectress, of all that was lilerary at Rome, in tumbling over an 
original MS.—and such a MS.—and reading and judging the import- 
ant work, before it was even dreamt of by the rest of the world. She 
had been favoured, and cou!d not be blamed for extending, like the 
Doctor, the favour to others. She had two or three very dear 
friends, and she conld not reflect without pain on what they might 
say, and with so much justice, should they discover some days alter- 
wards, that she had beeu in possession of such a treasure, though for 
a few hours, without kincly pacticipating her pleasures with hee ac- 
quainiances. 

‘These reasons, cogentat any time, were altogether invincible un- 
derthe circumstances of the case. ‘The Duchess had many friends, 


extensive and useful. He had been engaged in some cotton specu-! but the mostintimate of these many was the Cardinal Secretary. 
lationsin the Campagna, which had altogether failed, more, I believe, | The practised eye of that statesman could not be so easily seduced. 


from want of funds and public spirit, than from any error in the pro- 


He was one of the chief invited of the evening, and as usual appear- 


ject or its execution. The soil was favourable, the climate favoura- | ed amengst the carliests of the guests. The papers were on the ta- 


ble, and the specimen I saw scarcely inferior to the Asiatic. 


But | ble on his entry; they became the chief, the first, and soon the only 


whatever may have been the causes, the results were salutary, and | topic of conversation. They were examined; the Cardinal read, 


productive at least of this advantage, that it served to introduce him 


' folded them up, and was silent ; bul ere daylight the next morning a 


_ gave no bad scale of the gradation or diminution of expense, calcu- 
| lated on country, time, and situation, and therefore a very fair esti- 
mate of their means under the successive fortunes to which they had 
, been exposed. But by far the most interesting documents of the col. 
| lection referred to the important political transactions of that memo. 
irable epoch. James I. occupies a considerable and, indeed, a 
principal portion of thisinterest. His letters to his son, written and 
corrected in his own hand, give a very flattering portrait, and per- 
| haps a very authentic one, of his character in almost all his domestic 
| relations, without much claim, but also without much pretension, to 
| Style—thesin ofthat age,and not less of the succeeding : they are 
‘not without a certain tinge of the elegance of manner, which, though 
| by no means his apanage, had more or Jess been contracted in those 
dissolute circles which had inspired Hamilton. But there were oth- 
er qualities with which they abounded, of much higher value and im- 
| portance, greater depth of feeling than what usually exists in courts, 
| paternal affection in all the bitterness of an unrequited fondness, 
and a settled and unavailing despair (he died, indeed, of a lethargy,) 
of the future destinies of his house, grounded on the frail support he 
| could anticipate from ihe depraved habits of his son. The reproach- 
|es addressed to him are frequent, and traught with the overflowing 
waters of fatherly disappointment; the brouilloa, or rough draft oi 
| the letter, which was sometimes preserved, was often blotted, and 
\ the wavering and agitation uf his mind betrayed itself very visibly in 
|his very hand. The general view which they give is favourable, and 
| presents a kindlier aspect of bis character than what we are habitua 
|ted to meet with in the generality of the Whig writers. But, in pro 
| portion as the father gains, the sondeses... James the Third is not to 
be confounded with bis father.— N. M. Mag. 
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| Law Kutelligenee. 


High Court of Admiralty, June 12 

Antigua Slaves.—In the matter of the mongrel woman, called ** Grace.’ 

This important -case is styled, “* Our Sovereign Lord the King, 
and Jltid Nicholl. Esq., bis Majesty’s Procurator-General, appellants, 
against John Allan, of the Island of Antigua, claiming a certain wo- 
man. called ‘‘ Grace,”’ as his own property, seized as having become 
the property of Charles Chifchase, Esq, waiter of his Majesty’s 
Customs for the port of St. John, in the said Island of Antigua.” Jé 








to the “mezzo ceto” circles of the Capital. A Mercante di Cam-/ guard of the Pope's carabiniers attacked Dr. W—'s apartment’ which | comes upon appeal from the Vice-Admiralty Court of Antigua, in 
pagna is a personage in no wise inferior to a lawyer, and Doctor W.| was notthe castle of an Englishman, and very important papers | which the woman has been restored, by sentence of the Judge (Dr 


knew how to preserve his importance amongst his competitors. The | were irrecoverably lost to him, and perhaps to the public for ever. 


information which he gained here, was a new source of encourage- 
ment. After much sagacious and persevering inquiry and occasion- 


the great object of all his labours. He was informed in rather a cir- | his trust; but it was not understuod till mach Jaterin the day, that 
cuitous manner, that a considerable portion of the late Cardinal de| the moment the Cardinal had Jeft the apartments of the Duchess, or- ' 
York's effects lay still in the hands of the executors, but could not at | ders had been also given to have the pepersimmediately put under | " 


first ascertain whether they comprehended any large masses of his 
papers. Enough, however, had been detected to lead him much 
farther: he seized the hint, profited by it, and in a few weeks 
satisfactorily assured himself that the papers were, as he suspec- 
ted, included, and were at that very moment at Rome. He lost 
no time in addressing himself tothe proper quarter, but Monsig- 
nor was out of town, (the acting executor of the Cardinal,) and it 
was very doubtful whether his agent, the Abbate Lupi, was suffi- 
ciently authorized or empowered to dispose of them in his absence ; 
the Abbate Lupi, less scrupulous, or more ignorant than persons in 
situations of such high trust, smiled at the communication, and con- 
ducted the Doctor without delay to the premises where these Cartac- 





| Nugent) to her original owner, Mr. Allan. The ground of the ap- 


The next morning, all the valetsde place in Rome knew, and took | peal was, that, on the Sth of August, 1825, Grace was seized by Mr. 


care to inform thetr masters, that during the night the Abbate _Lupi | Chifchase, as forfeited to his Majesty, for the reasons stated in the 
al but partial disappointments, he at last chanced in a happy hour on | had been arrested, and lay actually in prison fora gross violation of | coizor’s affidavit—namely, that having accompanied Mrs. Allan to 


| the seal and wardship of the State. ‘The Doctor was cons 
awakened, as we have seen, rather carlier than usual, in the mos 


unceremonious manner imaginable, and requested in rather a pe- | 


‘Tortures were no 


The sanctuary was easily discovered ; 


| 

} . 

| remptory manner to pointout the treasury rooin. 
| used, but threats were. 

| 


| house, during the remainder of the day. 


England, in the capacity of domestic servant, she returned with that 
| lady to Antigua, in 1823. and was illegally imported into the said is 
and, in contravertion of the Abolition Acts, and specially of Dr. 


equently Lushington’s Act, the 5th Geo. IV. Upon the various questions of 


') her free, or slave, character, after once visiting England—the extent 
| to which such character was retained by her on her return to Anti- 
t gua—and whether, under the Abolition and Registration Acts (par- 


nse és the} lienlarly the 59th Geo. JIL.) she was or was not to be considered as 
inviolable seal was fixed on the door; anda guard put over the 


| a domestic slave, attendant on (Mrs. Allan) her mistress, personal 
| ly; and, therefore, exempt from the provisions of the statutes pro 


| Thearrest of the Abbate was followed up by a measure of more! hibiting the transmission ofany slave from his master’s property, in 


| rigour, and of far greater importance. 
| led on the ground of incompetence in the seller—the three 


‘The contract itself was annul- any of the West India Islands or Colonies, to any other place, with 
hundred | out the observance of certain forms, or indorsing his description &c 


| crowns were ordered to be paid back, and Dr. W. permitted to ap- | on some of the ship’s papers, on the question, also as to whether the 


peal,and satisfy himself with civil answers as well as he could, and | prohibition of such transmission, (excepting only under certain con 


ci, or Paper-rubbish, as he termed them, were still lying in confu-| with what every Jurisconsult of the Curia Innocenziana had decided, | ditions), applied merely to the intercourse between the Colonies, 0: 
sion. It was adark and dreary garret ov gallery, at the top of the | or would decide if called upon by the secretary, to be the ancient! tg that between the Colonies and the mother country, the utmost in 


house. The Abbate pushed back acrazy door, and showed them 





* The publication of Stanier Clarke does not embrace the most 
important, according to our correspondent. 


| and existing law of Kome. 


terest has been excited among the able body of West India Proprie- 


| ‘The Doctor made, through himself andothers, the ordinary appli- | tors. Five other cases, not alike in circumstances, but to be deter 
! . . . . ¢ . at ‘ + 4 ° . 
| cations, each of which were received and answered in the ordinary } mined on similar principles, are dependent on the decision of this 


| manner. 


This was encouraging, and he vented his indignation | and inasmuch as the alleged offence committed in one or more of 


r - ‘ - . . } -. - ot or “ . . ; " 
* His Royal Highness the Cardinal de York, or as he was some- | @mangst his acquaintances, and, when the access and struggle were | them, is of a very remote date, and the respondents contend, is, not 


times called “‘ Your Majesty,”’ reposes in the subterraneous chureh 
of St. Peter, under a plain sarcophagus, which bears the name of 


| over, lay like Gulliver, fatigued on his Lack. 


| Inthe mean time, a vessel arrived from England at Civita Vecchia, 


withstanding, Cognisable under 5th Geo. IV. the general security of 
West India property has been thought to be much involved in the 


Hen. 1X. No one will dispute the title of a few handfuls of dust, but | and a boat’s crew a little after from Fiumicino at Rome. ‘The pa- | fate of the present appeal. 


it is worth observing that something very similar re-appears on the 
snonument in St. Peter's itself. This is consistent ina Roman: 
ritimacy, like the priesthood, is indelible, and cannot be rubbed out 
by misfortune or wrong. The sketch in Forsyth is interesting and 
delicate, though rather Jacobite and Scotch. ~ 
who retained recollections of him at Rome. but none of these recol- 
Jections are worth noticing. 


heart or head. He was supposed to be the quickest driver for a car- 
dinal of the whole college, and sometimes came in from Frascati (his 
bishopric and habitual residence,) a distance of about fourteen miles 
in an hour anda quarter. This was thought in the first instance 
marvellous, and in the next indecorons. 
ed were his titles, great and little, and the privilege of mounting the 
Vatican ir a sedan-gharr. roe v4 


| pers were released and embarked. ‘Lhe Doctor expostulated, anc 


’ 


,| Dr. Jenner, for the Respondents, was heard at great length to 


Were P ‘ ; ; ; ‘ J aot on for an outline ot the 
le-| the Cardinal Secretary received him with bis usual urbanity. His | 4@v but as we have at present noroom, even f 
| visit was quite as satisfactory as any of the preceding, and as conclu- 


‘facts of the case, we shall defer a report of the Learned Counsel's 


| sive as such Visits generally are at Rome. The Cardinal heard every | speech to another opportunity. 


1 met many persons | thing with the most dignified composure, and simply replied, that any | 
application to him personally was now unavailing, and that he could | 
He seems to have rendered himself) not do better than apply to the King of England, in whose hands the | 
more remarkable by petty peculiarities, than any great quality of | papers in question would probably be found in the course of another | 


| month. 


The cause comes on again next Police Court. 


POLICE. 
Bow-strect.—One John Downey, a tall, decently-dresged young fel- 
low, with a tremendous bump and “ abrasion of the intecument” 
‘over his left eye, was charged with having stolen the wedding ring 


| The Doctor bowed and took the advice,—but, in leaving the | ¢-om the finger of Anne, the wife of Daniel Connor. 


| room, it occurred to him thathe might not meet a more favonrable 


| reception in Downing-street than at the Vatican. Afriend at tha 


The only honours he retain- | time resident at Rome proposed to act as his representative to the 


Mrs. Connor helps her husband to maintain their five children, by 
( selling ‘* braces and things”’ in the street, whilst he ‘‘ waits on the 
bricklavers.”” On Monday night, about eight o’clock, she was going 


| minister, and acquitted himself in the sequel witha fidelity as rare | along Fleet-street, inher way home, when she was accosted by the 


| amongst ambassadors as attorneys. 


prisoner, who asked her if she had been to the fair. “No-and J 
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beg you'll keep your distance, Sir, if you plaze !” was her reply. 
Whereupon the great lubberly fellow seized her hand, slipped the 
ring from her finger, and would have ran away—but she “ cotch’d 
him by the tail” and screamed aloud for help. And then he,turned 
round, struck her on the head, and tore her bonnet to pieces, before 
any help came; but she held him fast, until he was secured; and 
when he was searched no ring was found upon him. 

In his defence, he did not deny having snatched the ring; but con- 
tented himself with saying she was an old acquaintance of his ;— 
they had often drank together, he said. He also said, he had beena 
clerk, but now he was “ living upon his means.” é 

The poor woman solemnly declared she had never seen him be- 
fore; and he was commiited to Newgate for trial. 


a ee 
WE BLAM D. 
From an Irish Paper. 

To the Editor ; Sir,—I recollect molesting you several times with 
Ramblings selected from a parcel which [ fonnd on the Lee’s-side. 
In looking over some papers to-day, I met with the following fugitive 
pieces, which I take the liberfy to trouble you with.—My dear Sir, 
ever your's, scribblingly, LANNER DE WALTRAM. 

OLD 'RISH AIR. 


‘* Let thine eye wander round all the verge of yon lake— 

It is savagely wild—it is gloomy and bleak ; 

But look to its centre—see yonder lone isle 

Green and blooming—where suinmer hath Jayished its smile, 


The contrast's so striking, that yon little spot, 

When thou think’st of this scene, can be never forgot: 
As yon isle to the Jake—so my Glora thou art 

A bright verdant spot, in the waste of my heart! 














It is said of that isle, standing lovely and lone, 
That it holds, ofa fair mountain fairy, the throne ; 
3o my heart has an isle in its centre—a shrine 
Where a name is ador’d—my sweet Glora, tis thine» 


THE STANDARD OF ERIN. 


Up rose the Goddess, in the light 

Of her own beauties, beaming bright; 
Dashing the foam-flake far aside, 

She proudly stemmed the prostrate tide 
Till now with guardian mein she trod 
‘The verdure of her favourite sod, 


‘Land of my Love,” the spirit said, 


“My own, my dear, my sainted Isle, 
Long on thy sacred turf be shed 
Undying Nature’s sweetest smile. 
Oh! may tay hallowed shore which braves 
Old Ocean’s hoarse and dripping main, 
Ne’er echo back the voice of slaves, 
Nor feel a Despot’s clanking chain; 
But may thy son’s inured to toil, 
The paths of Fame and Fortune climb, 
And ne’er the wreaths their arms despoil 
Be sullied by the taint of time. 
On! may its foot-prints lighter press 
Than does the zephyr on the rose, 
Which only woos its loveliness, 
To kiss, not blight it, as it goes; 
Thus cankering Time will softly flee, 
The heart for Liberty which bleeds 
Lach day a Chronicle will be, 
To register immortal deeds. 
But if in sad revolving years 
A stranger’s step pollutes the land. 
And thraldom shakes her venom'd spears, 
Rise one and all my gallant band, 
Fling freely forth each generous breast, 
For more than Life is on the blow, 
His wrongs should never be redressed, 
Who basely crouches to the foe ; 
Then lovely Land, if slavery e’er 
Should step within thy sea-girt isle. 
And strive her gloomy flag to rear 
O’er Liberty's funereal pile; 
Far hence—avauat all craven fear— 
Mark! but the symbol heaven sends, 
Be ruais the rallying sign to cheer 
The drooping hearts of Frexpom’s friends.” 


She ceased-—then on the ground she threw 
The standard bright of Emerarp hue, 
Its ample folds hung out to be 
The charter’d shield of Liberty. 
Then may that banner never wave 
Above the bosom of a slave, 
But ever be its light unfurl’d 
Before a free admiring World. 
K—--—-th, May 24, 1827. 
TO MISS SOPHIA LOBSTERJAW. 
From her Dewoted Hadmirar. 
Who that sees, but must hadmiar 
The gves of my most sweet Sophiar 
Like the star wen day is dawning, 
To light the world in the Mawsisc. 


Wen | vakes, I shakes my ‘Ev, 
A vishing that I now was ded, 
Or baskittin within the skiis 
Of my sweet Sophiar’s hyes. 
1 vishes little Mister "Imen 
Wou'd you and me togetha tie mem 
Ur that EaveN voud this decree, 
“ That my sweet Soph, was fast to me.” 
HWALFRED DOVETAIL. 


Luniperial Parliament, 


House of Lords, June 14. 
ADMIRALTY BILL. 


Lomi GODERICH, iv rising to move the second reading of this 
Sill, said that the object of it was to give to the Lord High Admiral 
vertain powers which he did not now possets—powers nearly similar 
‘0 those vested in the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Lord MELVILLE snoke briefly in support of the Bill, and said 
that such an enactmen would afford the Lord High Admiral greater 
— in the discharge of the important duties that devolved upou 
ifim. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH wished to know whether any provision 
was introduced in the Kilt for giving to the Crown the immediate 

onjre! over the Droits of the Admiralty, or whether ¢ 
vas to be the same as im the time of George !1.? 








he principle 


; aad as 
| The LORD CHANCELLOR said that in this respect the Lord 
High Admiral would stand in the same situation as Prince George of 
Denmark, The Droits of the Admiralty were excepted from the 
commission, consequently the Lord High Admiral was not entitled 
to them. J 
Lord ELLENBOROUGH said that in another stage of the Bill, it 
was his intention to introduce a clause to the effect that any appoint- 
ment signed by the Lord High Admiral should be countersigued by 
one of the Council. : 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said he should most certainly oppose 
any such clause. The office had before been held by one as nearly 
allied to the Sovereign as the present illustrious personage. James 
i]. was Lord High Admiral, and the office of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army bad been held by the late Duke of York, on whom no such 
restriction was imposed, 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said that the cases of the Dukes of Cla- 
rence and York were materially different. The Duke of York was 
not Heir Presumptive when he was appointed to the command of the 
Army, though he was eontinued in the command after he became 
Heir Presumptive. Such, however, was not the case with regard to 
the Duke of Clarence. Though the Heir Presumptive was techui- 
cally responsible for his acts, still he was not personally responsible ; 
and it was most important that nothing unworthy of his exalted 
station should at any time be imputed to him. ' 

The Bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be commit- 
ted on Monday. House of Commons June 12. 

CANADA. ; ‘ 

Mr. HUME also presented a petition from certain of the Inhabi- 
tants of Upper Canada, praying that the House would, by enact- 
ment, do away with the doubts which had been started, aud were 
then thrown over their right, to the enjoyment of a seat in the Upper 
House of Representatives, and to the other privileges of cilizens, and 
praying that the House would be pleased to place them in that sit- 
vation to which they were by law entitled. 

Upon the motion that the petition be brought up. 

Mr. W. HORTON was particularly desirous that the House and 
the country should understand that the Government was most anx- 
iousto give the petitioners every satisfaction in their power with 
respect to those doubts which had been created by the Court of 
King’s Bench, and not by themselves. He (Mr. W, Horton) had 
brought ina Bill, in the year 1825, for the purpose of having a lucal 
Act passed to remove these doubts. That Act was passed, and with 
the view he had stated ; but he was willing to concede to the Hon- 
ourable Gentleman (Mr. Hume) that it had not given all the satis- 
faction that could be wished. He was certainly of opinion, that a 
better one might be easily made ; and he proposed to give notice, 
that evening, of his intention to bring in a short Bill, by which he ho- 
ped to remedy the evils of which the petitioners coniplained, and to 
satisfy them that the Government was most anxiousto meet their 
| Wishes upon the subject. 5 , 

The petition was then brought up, ordered to be printed, and laid 
| upon the table. House of Commons, May 30. 
EXCISE LAWS. 
| The House resolved itself into a Committee on the Excise Acts. 
Mr. HERRIES moved, asa Resvlution, that the Chairman be re- 
quested to move the Honse for leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
| the Excise Laws. It was intended hereafter to bring in Bills to con- 
solidate, under separate heads, the numerous different Acts which 
| had been passed relative to different articles. ‘Thus, all the Acts re- 
| lating to hops would come under one head, whilst those respecting 
malt, and other things, would have separate Bills of consolidation. 
| The object of the Bill now wished to be introduced, wasto regulate, 
| generally, the manner in which the Revenue should be collected. 
| Mr. S. RICE asked, whether any alteration was intended to be 


‘made in the manner in which Revenue trials were conducted in Ire- 
land ? 


| Mr. HERRIES said, that the Bill in question would have a clause 
; to thateffect. 

Mr. HUMR wished to know, whether the law was to amply to the 
Whole ofthe United King4om, and when it was proposed to intro- 
duce the posterior of the Bills which had been aes of? 

Mr. HERRIES replied, that the law wascertainly meant to extend 
,to the whole of the United Kingdom. It was not likely thatthe Bills 
, of detail, which be had mentioned, could be introduced before next 
Session, on account of the great advance made in this. 

After a few observations from Sir C, Burrell, the Resolution was 
agreed to. 

The House then resumed, the Report was bronght np, and leave 
given to bring in the Bill ; Sir ALExanpgR Grast, and Mr. Hirnies, 
| being appointed to prepare it. 
| soUmnimary, 

The entertainment to be given this day, by the Company of Mer- 
chant Tailors to Lord Eldon, Mr. Peel, the Duke of Wellington, &c. 


is to be of the most splendid description. The tables will be laid for 
186 persons, and invitations have been issued to a great number of 
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dom: his temporary success over his opponents in the defeat of the 
Duke of Moomouth’s invasion ; the sanguinary Western Assizes un- 
der Judge Jefferies ; and the final triumph of the Prince of Orange, 
are undoubtedly admirable materials for the peu of a novelist. 


It has been erroneously stated in some of the Newspapers, that- 
“ Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoieon” will extend to twelve vo 
lumes. Qn the contrary, nine volumes will complete the Worl:, 
which will positively be published on the 30th instant, by Messrs 
Longman, & Co.—Courier, June 12. “ 

The proceedings which took place last night in the House of Com- 
mons, upon the Report of the Committee on the East Retford Elec- 
tion, were of a character to conciliate the scruples of the most timid | 
with regard to the general question of parliamentary reform. The” 
House resolved, in the first place, that “the corrupt state of the Bo- 
rough of East Retford required its serious attention ;” and, second. 
ly, ordered that a bill should be brought in for excluding the said 
Borough from electing Burgesses, and transferring the elective fran. 
chise to the town of Birmingham. ‘The Bill was swbsequently 
brought in, read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time ov 
Thursday.—I0. 


Amongst the new patents lately granied, is one to Mr. Henry 
Knight, clockmaker, Birmingham, for a machine for ascertaining 
the attendance on duty of any watchman, workman, or other person. 

On the 29th ult died, in Union-street, Maidstone, aged 22, Maria. 
the wife of Richard Chantler, son of Mr, Chantler, of the Rose and 
Crown. The husband of deceased, a young man about 26 years ot 
age, was dangerously ill at the time, and was so sensible of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, that he begged her body might not be inter 
red until his own existence had terminated, and that they might be 
interred at the same time and in the same grave. His wish was 
complied with, and the remains of both were yesterday interred 
in Maidstone church-yard, the parents of both the deceased forming 
part of the sad procession.— Maidstone Gazelte. 


An interesting Debate occurred last night, on two Petitions being 
presented by Dr. Lusuineron, from certain Freeholders of the mix- 
ed race, anid other inhabitants of Jamaica, and from a Mr. Georcr 
Hypg, praying that the free people of colour in the island of Jamai- 
ca and Honduras may be admitted to the privileges of British sub- 
jects. 

The statement made by Dr. Lusuineroy represented the class de- 
scribed as free people of colour, under great disabilities,and in 
times past to have been subject to laws which we cannot but regard 
as monstrously severe. An eloquent appeal was made in their be- 
half, by Mr. Broucnam. Mr. Cannine, while anxious to contribute 
to the general improvement of the situation of the people of colour 
in the Colonies, urged the necessity of avoiding every thing like pre 
cipitation.—Some changes, favourable to the petitioners, we think, 
sound policy demands, which should be promptly effected, for the 
benefit and security of the whites, but at the same time we must ob- 
serve, that the statements made last night by their friends, show, that 
if people of colour have something to complain of, they have also 
something, the possession of which may justify exultation. When, 
for instance, we find that this portion of the inbabitants of Jamaica, 
being 30,000 in number, claim property amounting in value to 
3,000,0001.—when we find one leaves 120,000/., another 110,000/, 
and a third 200,0001., to his heirs, it is tolerably clear, that the laws 
of which they complain, oppose 00 very formidable obstacles to the 
accumulation of wealth, It was the general feeling of the House, 
that the subject ought to stand over for the present, in the hope, that 
such measures would be adopted by the Colonial Assemblies, as are 
best suited to the circumstances of the case, and we really expect 
that they will find it prudent, in this instance, to make such altera- 
tions as will render it unnecessary for Parliament to revert to the 
subjeet.— Courier June 1%. 


Hyena’s Cave, near Maidstone.—A short time since, some work. 


| Braddock, Esq. near Maidstone, discovered bones and teeth of sever- 
al animals, some of wich the proprictor of the estate transmitted to 
the Geological Society. As they were found to be those of the 
hyena, considerable interest was, in consequence, excited, and it was 
determined that some of the Fellows should examine the quarry, as 
there seemed reason to conclude that a cave wight be found there, 
like that of Kirkdale, in Yorkshire. Accordingly, Dr. Bucctanp, 
Mr. Lyvet, and several other scientific Gentlemen, visited, bough - 
| ton, on Tuesday Jast, when it was discovered that the bones in ques- 
tion had been found in a fissure in the rock, which had evidently 
been filled up by diluvialaction. The bones of at leasttwo hyenas, 
of the extinct Kirkdale species, were found, together with bones and 
teeth of the horse, rat, &c.; but the fissure extended so deeply in the 
solid rock, that it could not be traced to the bottom, and it will not 
be possible to ascertain whether it leads toa cave, formerly inhabi 
ted by hyenas, or is merely a fissure filled up by the effects of deluge, 
until the quarry is considerably enlarged. The fact, however, o1 
the bones of a race of extinct hyenas having been found so far south- 
ward, is highly important, and we hope and trust that, ere long, our 
own County, which the researches of one Gentleman have proved 





distinguished individuals. This company bas long ranked the high- 
est among the Civic Corporations, and has enrolled more of Royalty, 





to be sorich inthe 1emains ofa former world, will be found to riva! 


{the North, in these more comparatively recent savage inhabitants ot. 


nobility, and of the dignitaries of the Church, than the whole of the | OUT islands.—Lewes Paper. 


remaining Companies together. Edward Hi! and IV, Henry IV, V, 
VI, and VIL; Richards I] and HL; Charles I, and James II, were all 
| freemen of this extensively endowed and powerful body—of the 
| Princes who have been admitted to the freedom, John of Gaunt, Ed- 
, mand, of Langley ; and Richard, Duke of York : Thomas, Humphrey, 
and Henry, Duke of Gloucester ; George, Duke of Clareace; Henry, 
Prince of Wales ; George, Prince of Denmark, are some of the mast 





| His Masxsty willshortly hold a Drawing-room. when the Queen 


of Wirrembure is to be presented. Afterwards a second drawing- 


‘room will be held, when all the individuals of rank who have left their 
| names at St. James's Palace since thearrival of the QuEEN. will be 


| received by lier Majesty. Both these Drawing-rooms are expected 
'previcusly to the prorogation of Parliament. ‘The milliners, dress - 


|makers, haberdashers, and tailors resident in London, are now fully 


(distinguished. Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, most | employed iu preparations for the Drawing-room, which is expected 
| of the Bishops of London, from the 14th century, with many of the | t be more brilliant and splendid, than any that has been held for 
Bishops of Durham, Rochester, and Salisbury, have also been Mem- | Many years. 


| bers of this Corporation, to say nothing of the leading nobility of the 
presentday. Jt was not incorporated till 1601, by Henry VII. 


Death of the Marchioness of Waterford —Died on Thursday, the | their silk gowns, on being appointed King’s Counsel. 


Law Promotions.—In the Court of King’s Bench, this morning, 
Mr. J. Williams, Mr, Canspbell, and Mr. F. Pollock appeared 1 


AS soon as 


, 7th instant, at her residence in Manstield-street, the Marchioness of | Lord Tenderden had taken his seat on the Bench, his Lordship sever- 


Waterford, widow of the late, and mother to the present Marquis of 
| Waterford. 


port, mentioned in the Paris Papers, of a misuaderstanding between 
Sir William A’Court aod Sir William Clinton, is wholly unfounded. 


' 
{ : +, 
We are enabled to state, in the most positive manner. that the re- 
| 
! 
| — Courier, June 1i. 


_ The author of Highways and Byways has been eminently fortunate 
in finding for his new series of tales, two subjects, the one remarka- 
| ble for its entire novelty, the other for the intense interest it posses- 
ises. ** The Conscript’s Bride” embraces the period just preceding 
Buonaparte’s Russian Expedition ; and the ‘* Cajot’s Hut,” a story 

full of contrasts of the most singular kind, belongs to the time du- 
|ring which the Cordon Sanitaire extended across the Spanish fron- 
|tier, when every day was producing some new trait of chivalrous 
| enterprize, or of religious enthusiasm. 

' 


| Reuben Apsley. —This new historical Novel, by the author of Bram- 
bletye Howe, will, we hear, soon be before the public. Theera cho- 
‘sen by the writer (that immediately*precediag the great Revolution 

in 1688,) is crowded with events of the most powerful interest 
, Struggle on the part of James H. to establtsh Popery 


ally addressed them to the following efiect:—** His Majesty having 
| Leen graciously pleased to appoint you his counsel, learned in the 
| Law, you willtake your seats accordingly.” ‘The three learned gen- 
'tlemen having bowed to his Lordship, took their stations within the 
‘bar. —Courier, June 14. 


The Dissenters.—On Wednesday night there were no fewer than 
286 petitions presented to the Huuse of Commons, from tie Dissen- 
ters, and on the next night there was an addition to the numbe: 
of 155—total in two nights, 442! This is somewhat cheering now, 
that it is officially declared that only ‘a small and illiterate” portion 
‘of the Dissenters are hostile tothe civil immuuities of their fellow 
sufferers of Ireland. 





Mrz. Jordan.— Nature was her sole instructress.—Youthful, joy ous 
animated, and droll, her laugh bubbled up from ‘her heart, and 
her tears welled out ingenuously from the deep spring of feeling. 
Her countenance was all expression, without being all beauty: het 





form, then light and elastic—her flexible limbs—the javenile Lat io 
describable graces of her every movement, impressed themselves, ac 


: The | I perceived, indelibly upon all who attended even her earliest per 
in the Kiug- | formances. Lier expressive features and eloquent action at al! pe- 





men, employed in digging stone, at Boughton Hall, the seat of — 
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viods, harmonized blandly with each other—not by artifice, however 
skilful, but by intellectual sympathy; and when her figure was adap- 
ved #0 the part she assumied, she had only to speak the words of an 
author to become the very person he delineated. Her voice was 
clear and distinct, modulating itself with natural and winning ease ; 
and when exerted in song, its gentle flute-like melody formed the 
most captivating contrast to the convulsed and thundering bravura. 
She was, throughout, the untutored child of Nature: she sang with- 
out effort, and generally without the accompaniment of instruments ; 
and whoever heard her “ Dead of the Night,” and her “‘ Sweet Bird,” 
either in public or private, if they had any soul, must have surren- 
dered at discretion.—Barringlon’s Skeichcs. 


GObLOWUAB. 
HONOURS TO LORD DALHOUSIE. 
From the Moutreal Herald. 

The Earl of Dulhousie our worthy Governor in Chief, arrived 
here on Monday, on his way to visit the Rideau Canal. He landed 
at the foot of the current amid the cheers of a large number of the 
loval inhabitant of St. Mary’s, who saluted his Lordship with 19 
rounds from a six pounder, which they had moved to the ferry for 
the occasion. Several gentleman in carriages were also in waiting 
to form part of the cavalcade. Major Gregory with his well moun- 
ed and appointed Corps of Cavalry met his Lordship, and forming 
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_ Died—At Moy, near Sandwich, U. Canada, on the tenth ult. in the 
sixty-second year of her age, Mrs. Archange Mackintosh, late spouse 
of the Honourable Angus Mackintosh, after a lingering illness of 
more than three months endurance: during which period, she evine- 
ed the greatest eqanimity of temper, and resignation of mind, to the 
will of the Great Omnipotent power, who controls all earthly ex- 
istence. 

Yesterday, George Douglas Monroe, aged four years and four 
months, sou of James Monroe, Jr., of the United States Army. 


IP Exchange at New-York on London 93 a 10 per cent. 
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In another part of this day’s impression will be found a correspon- 
dence between his late Majesty George the Third, and Lord Kenyon, 
in 1795, on Catholic Emancipation ; and also a correspondence be- 
tween the same royal and illustrious person, and Mr. Pitt in 180], on 
the same subject, the issue of which led to the retirement of Mr. Pitt 
from office, and the dissolution of the Ministry. Both parts of the 
correspondence are of deep interest, as they not only show the opi- 








on either side of his carriage escorted him into town as a guard of | 
honour. The carriages of the gentleman who went down to meet | 
is Excellency fuliowed. On reaching the Masonic Hall Hotel, his 
Lordship was reeeived by a party of the 71st Highland Light Infan- 
try, the soldiers presenting arms, and the band playing « God save 
the King.” A greatnumber of people were assembled round the 
door, who greeted his Excellency with loud cheers. Captain Be- 
thune’s Company of riflemen lined the Hall of the Hotel, and pre- 
sented arms as his Lordship passed through Never did he mect 
with a more cordial reception. A large number of the citizens of 
Montreal were anxious to give his Lordship a public dinner. Yes- 
terday several of them waited upon him to request him to honour 
them by dining with them on any day that might be most conveni- 
ent for him. His Lordship was pleased to say that he weuld be 
happy to receive the attentions of the citizens of Montreal ; bnt he 
must decline for the present what upon a future occasion it would 
afford him much pleasure to receive. He felt much obliged to the 
good citizens of Montreal for their hospitable intentions. 


Wednesday Morning, 1 o'clock. 

We have been highly gratified by the account which has been giv- 
en us of the manner in which his Exceliency was received in his 
journey from Sorel to this City On his arrival at the house of Mr. 
Martigne, in Vercheres, who had prepared a most sumptuous luoch 
for his Lordship and suite, his host in appropriate address informed 
him that his government of the province was more genetally ap-| 
proved of by its inhabitants than could be sipposed from the state; 
ments of those who falsely pretended to speak the sentiments of the 
people, and whose motives now were beginning to be pretty well 
seen through. In proof of this he (Mr Martigne) informed His 
Lordship that a number of the yeomanry of the Country would be 
found in waiting, mounted on horseback, to escort him, and that 
their numbers would increase as he wentalong This was found 
literally to be the case, for when his Lordship resumed his jour- 
ney, he was joined by horsemen from all quarters who increased 
until he reached the Mansion House of the Honourable Mr. Delery, 
where it cannot be doubted he was received in the same loyal man- 
wer. Scenes suchas this display in a manng worth a thousand 
speeches the real feelings of the people towards the excellent nable- 
man who now represents our Sovereign in this part of his demin- 


ions. 
GUELPH. 
From the Gore Gazette. 

The following account is given by Judge Taylor and a small par- 
tv, who have lately returnea fiom an excursion to the Town of 
Guelph, which is now laying ont and building under the auspices of 
the Canada Company :-— 

“ The scite is judiciously chosen, being moderately elevated upon 
the banks of the Speed, which tlaws round a considerable part of 
the Town, and abounds with excellent trout. 

“The party were much gratified with the appearance of the Road 
lately ent out by the Company, leading from Waterloo to the Vil- 
lage.—It is seven miles long and double the usual width of roads, 
as it comprises a part of the Lots upon cach side, with a view of giv- 
ing the Settlers a clear space of ground tu erect their houses and 
out-buildings upon, immediately upon locating ; whichis a most im- 
portant convenience to Settlers, particularly to those who have late- 
ly arrived from Europe. 

“ The Company have also opened a Road of five milcs in length, 
to the Township of Examosa, whjch already affords an excellent 
communication to the inhabitants of that Township, and enables 
the latter to dispose of many of their articles of produce, at Guelph. 

“There are two Taverns in the village—one is principally occupi- 
ed by settles, and contains at present, eighteen families, ‘The other 
is keptby Mr. and Mrs. Jones, whose civil attentions to their visit- 
ors will, no doubt, ensure them success. 

“ The party were politely entertained by Mr. Galt and the Gentle- 
men ofthe Establishment, and returned to Hamilton much pleased 
with their visit to this promising settlement.” 

_We have been informed by another gentleman who has recently 
visited Guelph, that, 140 Town Lots are already taken up, upon con- 
aition of erecting buildings thereon, within twelve months; that 
several dwelling houses and two stores are now putting up; and a 
road has been laid out, and will be cut immediately to the line be- 
tween Nichol and Woolwich, a distance of five miles and a half. | 

From the Upper Canada Gasette. 

The Editor has been desired by several respectable inhabitants of 
the Town, torequest that a public meeting may take place at the Man- 
sion House, on Thursday next, at three o'clock, P. M. in order to 
cousider the propriety of setting on foot in this Province a subscrip- 
tion in aid of that established in London, for erecting a monument to 
the memory of His late Royal Highness the Duke of York.— York, 
Friday, 27th July, 1827. 











Changes of the Law Department.—Mr. Justice Boulton is about to 
retire on a pension and is to be succeeded by John Walpole Willis, | 
Esquire, an English Barrister, who is now on his way tothis country. | 

“The Hon. J. B. Macaulay, we learn, is promoted to the Bench.— | 
Kingston Chronicle. 


_ Itgives us pleasure to learn that another Paper Mill in this Prov- } 
ince, that of Messrs, Eastwood, & Co. near York, has gone into ope- | 


| 


ration, with a favourable prospect of encouragement.— U. C. Herald. | of Union—thus abrogating the sapremacy of the English church over 
Lard Liverpool, in his cele- | lots, or 100 acres in the Sd range, at the same rate, payable by five yearly in 


Yesterday morning the Ist Division 70th Regt. under Capt. McKav | 
arrived from Upper Canada to embark for Europe, but will we under- | 
stand remain inthis Garrison till the arrival of H.M. S. Romney 
with the remainder of the 66th Regiment. ‘The 2d Division of the 76th 

Xegt. under Capt. Jos. Clark embarked at 4 o'clock on board the 





sth detained by easterly wind.— Quebec Mercury 28th uit. 


Princess Royal Transport for Cork. ‘The outward hound Vessels are | 


nions of three very celebrated persons, but throw much light on that 
period of history. 

Strange as it may appear, these letters are now drawn from their 
obscurity by an opponent of the Cathoties—and consequently, con- 
sequently we say, an opponent of the present Ministry ; but, for what 
particular object, it seems difficult to divine. Surely it can not be 
with a view to remove the scruples of those who remain doubtful ; be- 
cause the opinions of Lord Kenyon and the argmuments of Mr. Pitt, 
go most effectually to overthrow all the arguments usually employed 
by the anti-catholics.—It cannot be for the purpose of making known 
the sentiments of George the Third for they are sufficiently known al- 
ready—nor do we see how the cause of the auti-catholics can gain 
strength by making it known that the late King’s views were not 
supported by Lord Kenyon and that bis long tried and favorite 
Minister chose to give up his office rather than their system should 
be persevered in. The idea, which has been attempted to be propa- 
gated, that Mr. Pitt was hostile tothe Catholic claims these letters 
completely put at rest ; and they moreover deprive the late seceders 
from his Majesty’s government of the only shield that protected them, 
—namely that they were following in the footsteps of that great man. 
The seceders call the publication of {this correspondence a triumph, 
but we consider it a triumph for the opposite side. Mr. Pitt was in 
favor of concession to the Catholics, so is Mr. Canning, and the sece- 
ders say they separate from him on this account, and yet proclaim 
themselves, the true followers and apostles of Mr. Pitt! Mr. Pitt 
weut out of office because he could not obtain justice for three or four 
millions of his fellow subjects—the sceders went out of office to pre- 
vent their fellow subjects from obtaining that justice. Hence it 
would follow that Mr. Canning is the true disciple of Mr. Pitt and nof 
the seceders. 

The publication of these documents then, is of a piece with most 
of thd other attacks upon Mr. Canning’s administration by the new 
opposition ; and will be productive of precisely the same results,— 
namely, an accession of strength to the persecuted party. To sup- 
pose that they would be convinced by the arguments they contain 
would be absurd, for the arguments are undeniably in favour of the 
Catholics. [tis true that those who are wedded to opinions different 


from those here expressed by Lord Kenyon and Mr. Pitt, and who | 


can retain their opinions after the clear and lucid statements of these 
two great inen, will probably be gratified with the publication; and 
it may therefore be considered an offering to the shrine of prejudice, 
before which we lament to see so many excelleat persons continue 
idolatrously to worship. 

But it must be a sad mass of evil from which some good may not 
be extracted. Inthe case before us it will be found, that the impor- 
tant documents now given tothe nation, will induce the nation to 
think, and to weigh the value of those scruples a,.d objections; and 
if the nation does so think, we trust it will be on the side of reason, 
policy and justice. 

But, in whatever light this case may be viewed, it must be con- 
ceded that the opposition of his late Majesty to the Catholic claims, 
arose from a deliberate conviction and conscientious opinion that 
their concession would be a direct violation of his coronation oath, 
a contravention of several soélemn Acts of Parliament, and would, 
morever, place in jeopardy the safety and supremacy of the national 
Church, which our ancestors toiled so much to establish. The cor- 
respondence proves, most undoubtedly, ¢he sincerity of his opinions, 
nor can a shadow of reproach attach itself to the memory of that 
truly great and good monarch. But, in the course of the present 
century, the objections urged on the subject of the coronation oath 
have lost much of their weight; indeed, it would seem preposterous 
that a nation should make alaw which it cannot itself alter, and 
which must, however injurious to the public weal, go down to the 
end of time. Lord Kenyon, very properly, says ‘the supreme 
power of a state cannot limit itself,”’ and this maxim has in fact been 
more than once acted upon, in this very subject ; as in the case of 
the passing of the Toleration Act, which repealed the Act of 22 Car. 
2, against conventicles, framed for the express purpose of better se- 
curing the Episcopal church. So too with the act of the union with 
Scotland. By that instrument the Scotch Presbyterian church was 
established as the national church of Scotland, to the exclusion of the 


King as the Supreme head of her church, she denies it entirely. 


—_ 












the ground of expediency only. Let it be considered, if the con- 
cession be not called for as a matter of national policy and prudence. 
Surely the most scrupulous cannot object to this. Let it be consid- 
ered whether the Catholics have not sufficiently expiated the mis- 
deeds of their forefathers, and whether the hand ef oppression has 
not rested long enough upon them ;—let it be considered what @ 
handle of sedition the factious will be deprived of the moment 

Irishmen find themselves placed on a fair footing with English- 
men ;—let it also be considered if there is any reasonable probabi- 
lity of tranquility in Ireland, or any improvement in her present de- 
plorable condition, so long as the existing system remains. And, 
finally, let it be earnestly considered, whether the existence of Great 
Britain, as anation can be deemed entirely perfect, while a fourth 
part of her people feel themselves a proscribed and persecuted 
portion of the human race—proscribed and persecuted too, as they 
think, by the country which should love, cherish, and protect them. 


The Chevalier Bangeman Haygens Minister of the Netherlands, 
his family, and the Sieur Niedersietier, Prussian Charge des affaires, 
arrived in town early in the week from the North, and took apart- 
ments atthe Park Place House. 


James Buchanan, Esq., his Majesty’s Consul for New York, re- 
turned to this city a few days since, from his tour in Canada. 





THE NEW YORK ATHENZUM. 
The other fellow-countrymen of Mr. Dixon, will, we presume, be 
no less gratified than ourselves, atthe exhibition of his liberality, 
noticed in the subjoined extract from the New York American. 


We have great pleasure in inserting the following correspondence. 
The Athenzum is an institution whose objects and principles are 
deserving of every encouragement, and we cannot but consider it 
as not a little to our discredit, that it has hitherto received a patron- 
age so far beneath what it is in the power of our wealthy and popu- 
lous city to bestow. Mr. Dixon, who was one of the earliest pat- 
rons of the institution, has, in his very beautiful and valuable present 
of medals, set an example that will, we hope, call forth a noble emu- 
lation among those who have the means and the taste to promote the 
praise worthy objects this Atheneum has in view. We have only to 
regret, that our own Jong established residents should, by their de- 
lay, have permitted one so lately domiciliated among us, that he 
may almost be considered as a stranger, to precede them in the path 
of munificence. 

New York, 25th June, 1827. 

Sir: With this you will receive three cases, containing the Nation. 
al, Napoleon and English Medals, which be pleased to present to the 
New York Atheneum, from Sir, your most obedient servant, 

To the Corresponding Secretary of the (geen 

New York Athenzumn. THOS. DIXON. 
New York, 3d July, 1827. 

Sir; | have the pleasure to acknowledge your letter, presenting 
to the New York Athenam three cases of the National, Napoleon and 
English Medals. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, J am requested to offer you 
the thanks of the Institution, for your liberaland highly appropriate 
gilt. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedt. servant 

(Signed) HENRY BREVOORT, 
To Thos. Dixon, Esq. Correspanding See’ y. 





*SSHE MINT, 180 Broadway. New York.—NEW YORK LOTTERY will be 

drawn on Wednesday next in this city. The numbers will be published in 

the paper of the 88th inst- by N.&S.SYLVESTER, Licensed Lottery Brokers, 

1380 Broadway, New York, 12 South Sd street, Philad. 

N. B. Class No. 6, Capital prize $20,000, Tickets only $7 (until ten days be- 

fore the drawing, when they will be $8,) Managers’ shares in proportion. Will 

be drawn the 5ih September. Orders received as above will meet (a attention. 
August11. 





wits SIMPSON, 66 Chesnut-siret. Philadelphia, Importer of English 
and French Stationary, Books, and Fancy Articles, Artists’ Colours, and 
Drawing materials of every description. London and Sheftield Cutlery, Plated 
Ware, &c. of the finest qnality. 

W.S. having agents in Paris, London, and Shefiield, orders for the tmporta- 
tiov of any particular work or article will be immediately attended to and exe- 
cuted with the greatest promptitude. Philadelphia, 28th July 1827. 

August 11.] 





OYS’ CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 
business at303 Broadway, where iu addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionabie patterns to 
sait the different tastes of parents, he now offersto the public an extensive 
assortment of ready made linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspenders, elastic 
belts, &c. on the most reasonable terms. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay 
ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family afflictions, 
N.B. Gentiemen’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. [Aug. 11. 





Fo STRANGERS AND TRAVELLERS.—A. T. Goodrich, 124 Broadway, 

opposite the City Hotel, New York, has for sale the following : 

The Northern Traveller, 18mo. 400 pages, 27 maps and platas. 

The Tourist’s Companion through the whole United States, containing a Geo- 
graphical, Historical, and Statistical description of this country. 1 vol. 8 ve. 
12 maps—2 dolls. 50 cents. 

The Traveller’s Directory, or Complete book of Roads, Canal and River routes, 
with Statistics and maps—2 dolls. 

Guide to New England States—50 cents, 

Picture of New York, and Stranger’s Guide ; a map and view—1 &, 

Portable Maps of the United States, from 50 cents to 7 50 each. 

New Maps of Colombia, Florida, &, &c. 

Map of the Hudson River on a large scale, put in a portable form—2 50. 

Map of the states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, New England, an 
Ganada, on one very spacious sheet of bank paper, folded and in a case for the 
pocket—2 dolls. or 1 50 in sheet. 

Eddy’s new and best Mapof New York, and the paiweing States, on four 
sheets—8 dolls. [The best map for scientific travellers, and for popular use.) 
A great variety of the best Maps and Atlasses constantly on hand, together 

with new Novels and other books, which are for sale on the lowest terms for 

cash. {August 21. 





TPNHE CANADA COMPANY.—The Canada company have laid out and com- 
1 menced the building of a Town, on an extensive scale, in the county of 
Halton,to which they have given the name of Gue/ph, in honour of the Royat 
Family. 

The situation is one of the most desirable in the province, being on the banks 
of the Speed, (one of the great branches of the Grand River,) at a place where, 
for upwards of a mile and a half, there isa continued succession of valuable 
mil] seats. 

A road has already been opened tothe town of Guelph, from Waterloo, and 


; others in different directions are planned—the building lots are being cleared 


at the expense of the Company—several mil] seats are engaged, as well asa 
number of the town lots; and houses to accommodate settiers, until they shal! 





have built or obtained houses for themselves, are erected at the expense of the 


° ae ANY. 
charch of England, and so far from Scotland acknowledging the | "wae ys 


‘The price of the town lots, is, at present, only 20 dolls.,and half the money 
arising from the sales,is approprieted for the endowment ofa Free School. The 
first hundred purchasers of town lots, when tbey shall bave erected a habita- 


Yet Queen Anne who had taken the coronation eath, signed this act; ble house. will, in twelve months from the date of their purchase, be entt- 


nearly a fourth part of her dominions. 
brated speech in the House of Lords, in 1825, (See Adbion, vol. 4 No. 3) 
attached but little importance to the coranation oath, but rested his 


tled to the pre-emption or privilege to purchase 4 lot of 25 acresin the imme< 
diate vicinity of the town, at 7s. Gd. per acre, or 60 acres in the pext range of 


staiments, with interest. ; . 
The Company’s General Office is to be established at Guelph. But offers ad 


| dvessad te Mr. Galt for land, will, inthe mean time continue to be received 


‘ o ate: . P ; here. 
objections on the ground of divided and imperfect allegiance on the } Company's Office, York, U. C. May 2, 1827. 


part of the Catholics. 
The fairest way, we think, would be, to censider the question on 


\ August 3} J 


Information may be had by applying to the undersigned, the Company’s agent 
at New York. All letters io be post paid. e 
1, CLARKE BUCHANAN, 4 Broad streetg 
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POUTRY. 
ON A HANDSOME SHELL, GIVEN TO A LADY. 
From the Antigua Register. 


Go, lovely shell, to gentler care than mine '— 

U've robb'd some Sea-maid of her treasur’d joy— 
‘Twill sooth her grief to know that I consign 

To touch as soft as her’s the brilliant toy. 


Wortby the pomp of Sora’s halls to share, * 

Or flash from Odin's throne on warrior’s glance‘ 
Had bright Bosmina borne a piedee so rare 

The hero might have stay’d his thirsty lance. 


Who, beauteous shell, those blushing colours gave 
What Mermaid’s rosy fingers o’er you rov'd ? 

Did Raiubow pierce thee through the lucid wave ? 
Or Sea-nymph paint thee for some youth she lov'd? 


Perhaps when sad Calypso’s bitter lot 

A solace sought in painting's placid charm, 
You were the pallet of th’ enchanted Grot, 

And drank those mingled hues divinely warm, 


Or did some Sea-god, who would draw from shells 
The melting tone that o’er his mistress dies, 

Breathe all the soul of feeling through thy cells, 
And tint thee with his passion’s burning sighs ° 


Still from thy hollow folds low murmurs come, 
That seem to moan o’er scenes for ever fled ; 
You seem tu sigh for your pellucid home, 
Your Nereid’s coral bower and pearly bed: 


Your undulating couch of liquid blue 

Could lull you sweeter than the down [ spread, 
Nor glow your tintsas when o'er every hue 

The humid kiss of Ocean lustre shed. 


Torn from your purple haunts and crystal caves, 
All arts, all cares of mine are nothing worth; 
I stole thee from a Siren of the waves, 
I'll give thee to u fairer here on earth. 














LUSOR. 


* Ten shells studded with gems shall shine in Sora’s towers——— 
He reaches the sounding shell to those who shione in war————- —— 
She came to the host dt Baegon ——in her right hand was seeo a 
oparkling shell, the mark of peace! 

Ossian. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. LXXI. 

The last number of the Quarterly has two or three articles of great 
excellence. The others do not claim very high praise. Weare begin- 
ning todoubt the excessive fitness of Mr. Lockhart, for iis editorial 
station. Heis certainly a man of considerable acquirements, of much 
literary experience, and, he has already fait ses epreuves with great 
success. But it is one thing to be a crilic, and another to be au au- 
thor.Judgement and execution are very different operations. Perhaps 
Mr. Lockhart would write better essays than any of those contained 
in the present Quarterly, and yet he may altogether fail in selecting 
from the various essays submitted to him those which are best suited 
for the purposes of the review, and best adapted to the public liking. 








very severely spoken of. Passages calculated to make Tone appear 
ridiculous and irrational, are culled and commented on with a mali- 
cious cleverness. One is amused with the article in spite of its un- 
fairness. The writer, however admits that the book has some inter- 
esting and valuable portions and recommends that it be stripped of 
the old political pamphlets with which it is encumbered. 

The South American Mines furnish matter for the next paper, 
which is evidently the production of a person familiar with the sub- 
ject both in England aod America. [t exposes most forcibly the fol- 
ly and insanity of those speculators who one year or two ago rushed 
headlong into the wild schemes of making enormous fortunes from 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. The reviewer sets out with a brief 
but aclear account of the mode of working the Copper and Tin mines 
of Corawall, and then contrasts it with that of managing the Silver 
and Gold mines of South America. He shows the utter dissimilarity 
of thetwo modes, and the unfitness of Cornish miners for the latter 
species of work. It is quite surprising to find how singularly igno- 
rant the managers of the mining companies in London, were of every 
thing relating to their business. They appear to have gone to work 
without an atom of information on the subject, and without any de- 
sire to be informed. Some of them sent out ship-loads of miners, 
before they had bought any mines. In appointing their superintend- 
ants their conduct was supremely ludicrous. One of the companies 
considergd that in order to guard their property, no person could be 
better than an officer of the Guards: other directors resolved that 
as engines were to be sent out, it would be well to procure officers 
from the Engineers. Many selccted officers from the Artillery, be- 
cause they heard that gunpowder was to be required for the mines, 
Several determined that, for hauling up ores, water, &c. from the 
depths of trans-Atlantic mountains, officers of his Majesty’s navy 
would be singularly serviceable—some company, whose mines were 
filled with water and widely separated one from another, concluded, 
that to encounter difficulties both on land and on water, was indispu- 
tably the province of an officer of the Marines; and therefore from 
every one of the above callings, one or more persons received the in- 
vitation to direct the operations of some mining company in Ameri- 
ca. Of course the results were ridiculously ruinous. The miners 
were paid quintuple their English wages, and when they arrived 
they were incapable of working The engines were useless, the su- 
perintendants ignorant, and the mines unproductive. The fate of the 
companies was rapidly decided. After spending enormous sums they 
threw up the concern as altogether impracticable. ‘The article which 
touches on these matters, in greater detail, is very interesting. 

No. V (by Mr. Barrow) is a review of the Russian Mission to Bok- 
haraand Khiva. It isacompilacion of anecdotes and descriptions 
from the books reviewed, and from other sources. ‘These books (one 
by Baron Meyendorff, and the other by Captain Mouravieu) are 
said to be dry and uninviting. However, the writer contrives to 
make up from them a tolerably pleasant article. It is accompanied 


ST 
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From the preceding sketchy notice our readers may conjecture 
whether the present number ef the Quarterly is equal in interest and 
value to its predecessors. 


Che Drama. 

Theatrical.—Our readers should be thankful to us for the relache 
we have given them on the subject of the theatres. In these cani- 
cular heats, it is scarcely to be expected that even the sternness of a 
critic can endure the suffocation of a play house, and we have too 
much respect for the comfort of the reader, to think of wearying him 
by our descriptions of the bustle and turmoil of the stage, when his 
darling object must be to forget the smoke aod stir of town, and to 
think of nothing but coolness and shade. It is well however to say 
that the French plays continue to be popular with the foreign pare 
of our population. A series of charming Operas has been perform. 
ed with great effect. The company isso much better than could have 
been hoped for, that it would be ungenerous to quarrel with it for not 
being as good as we could desire. Joconde has been sweetly played. 
Jean de Paris was less successful. Le Macon (of Auber) has three 
or four compositions of great beauty. In Melo Drama there is a 
Madame Clozel who is distinguished for a very pathetic style. We 
saw her in Therese, and were struck by the natural grace and touch- 
ing tenderness of her acting. Notaire improves upon the general 
liking, and may be set down as the best comic actor in the country. 
We regret to perceive that the American part of the population is 
somewhat lukewarm in its patronage of these performances. It is 
possible that this apparent indifference may be no more than a disin- 
clination to endure the heat and fatigue of the theatre. However 
they merit the most liberal encouragement. 

The Bowery is the only other theatre now open, and here the per 
formances are not marked with any great variety. The benefits 
succeed each other so rapidly, as to leave scarcely any ground for 
remark, Madame Hutin and the other French dancers have main. 
tained their popularity with the audience beyond our expectations. 
They attract large audiences nightly, We ought not to touch upou 
this head without awarding to the managers a liberal praise for 
their exceeding diligence and taste in procuring whatever may be 
likely to please the town. The importation of these dancers was « 
novel and hazardous experiment. It has succeeded, and the public 
owe the Managers no little gratitude. The influence of these ac- 
complished strangers will be deeply and lastingly felt. Their exam- 
ple whilst it improves, the taste of the audience wil! animate the ex- 
ertions of the artists. 

Report speaks of greataccessions to the theatrical corps of sever 
al establishments. At the Park we hear that some very leading En 
glish actors are to have permanent situations. ‘The Bowery has al- 
ready engaged Mr. Archer a good general actor, Mr. Huut a Vo- 
calist of considerable merit, Miss Graddon another singer of good 
repute&c.&c Mr Sanford intendsto open his new La Fayelte thea 
tre with an eutirely fresh company, and Mr. Maywoed is now in 
England getting together recruits fur the Chatham. 

(i> Mr. George Barrett’s Benefit will take place on Monday Eve- 
ning. He is unquestionably the leading Comedian in this country 
and to his professional merit is added a high personal respectability 
Having recently recovered from a dangerous illness his appeal comes 
heightened by a stronger recommendation. 
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Here it wasthat Mr. Gifford, so eminently excelled. He rarely or 
never wrote himself. For the fifteen years that he conducted this 
review, he furnished but five arlicles from his own pen. But in de- 
ciding on the articles of others, and in his knowledge of the po- 
pular tastes he4was unrivalled. When he retired from the editorship 
Mr. Murray was bound to despair of obtaining any adequate succes- 
sor. The distinguishing faults of Mr. Lockhart, are extravagance 
and affectation. Familiar with the literature of Germany, and long 
accustomed to the franchani system of Blackwood’s Magazine, he 
fell into an extravagance of style and sentiment to which the English 
public was wholly unused, and with which it was not likely to fall in 
love. He was, atthe same time, tinctured strongly with the affecta- 
tions of the Lake School, and hence his writings are deeply charged 
with the mystical and dreamy phraseology of that clever and gifted, 
but very unnatural and unpopular association. We do not know 
whether any of the articles in this number are Wy Mr. Lockhart, 
though we suspect those on Milion and De Vere are his productions. 

The first paper is on the British and Foreign Bible Sociely. Itis 
by De. Ireland, Dean of Westminster and written with the spirit and 
manliness which marks all the writings of that accomplished dig- 
nitary. Incompetence, ignorance, bad faith, and needless expense 
in the management of this Institution ave clearly and forcibly ex- 
posed. Itappears that the Society has been long in the habit of cir: 
culating on the continent of Europe, Bibles, wherein the Apocryphal 
writings are intermingled with the canonical books of Scripture with- 
out any marks-of discrimination. Thisis regarded as a serious breach 
of trust, and a deliberate sanction of the most insidious and dangerous 
corruptions of the Church of Rome. ‘The extravagance of the mana, 
gersis also censured. lo 1825 and 6 the whole receipts were 40,3333. 
and the expences in managing this sum were 8,450!. The Reviewer 
is very bitter in detailing the blunders and ignorance of the society 
ia respect to translations of the Bible and the facts he states prove 
their awfulincapacity. This is indeed the best part of the article and 
as it is made up from printed documents, its accuracy may be con- 
sidered as settled. 

The 2d article is on the character and writings of Millon, (from 
which we have given some eXtracts in this paper.) It is a sort of coun- 
ter-portrait to-the very eloquent essay on the same subject recently 
printed in the Edinburg. 1 is, however, decidedly inferior to Mr 
Macauley’s paper, being less liberal, less learned, less spirited, and 
hess complete. The politics of the great poet are unhesitating)y con- 


demned, nor is his religion treated with much lenity. But to his ge- | ail doubt. His Majesty's letters are marked with the good sense 


nius as a poet the proper tributes of admiration and praise are lavish 
ly paid, Of Mr. ‘Food the editor of Milton’s works, the reviewer 
speaks very anfavourably. He likewise condems the life of Milton 
written not long ago by Dr. Symmons. 1u these two judgments we 
lully coincide with him. 

Mr. Secretary Croker, has given us one of his caustic and in- 
genius articles on the Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone. (pub- 
lished last year at Washington ) As might be expected from the an- 
‘agonizing politics of the reviewed and the reviewer, the work is 


with some sensible and temperate speculations on the question of a 


Russian invasion of India, which it is asserted, would inevitably ter- | 


minate in the discomfiture of the invaders. 


the East India Company. 

Of the nextessay, on Weights and measures, it is not easy to give ei, 
ther analysis or description. It is long, elaborate and sufficiently 
abstruse. Great praise is awarded by the writer, to Mr. President 
Adams’ able Report on this subject. 

The most amusing paper in the whole number isthat on the works 
of John Home (author of Douglas) evidently written by Sir Walter 
Scott. This article is full of entertaining literary gossip, mixed up 
with ingenious reflections on manners and mind. No other sviter 
than Scott has that familiar knowledge of the lettered society of the 
North—its anecdotes and its history, and al the same time the power 
to convey it so pleasingly and instructively to the public. The arti- 
cle is enriched with stories and traits of character of Mr. Hlome, Ad- 
am Ferguson, Adam Smith, Lord Elibank, Hume, MacKenzie, and 
otber able men who “ring the last century irradiated Scotland with 
the flashes of their genins. The criticisms on Home's tragedies is 
stight, though tasteful and currect. 

Then come forty or fifty pages on the State of the British Univer- 
silics, drawn up by some one well acquainted with the theory and 
practice of education. They are useful, but not very interesting 
reading. The article, though touching on the subject of European 
education only, may, perhaps, be studied with advantage in this 
| country. 
| De Vere is one of those novels which have been so much puffed and 
| bepraised by subordinate literary journals. that the reader will he 
surprised to find so much ceusure thrown on il in the Quarterly.— 
| The reviewer is Mr. Lockhart, himself a novelist,and therefore a 
| jealous critic. Mr. Ward (author of De Vere) is described as a gen- 
| tlemanly and scholar-like writer, capable of getting up an admira- 
| ble “Sketch Book,” but wanting the imaginative and dramatic power 











| of a great novelist. The merit of DeVere, says the reviewer, lies in de- | 


tached passages. For ourown parts, we think the reviewer is right. 
Both De Vere and Tremaine (except in parts) are dull. 
| The last ten pages of the number are occupied with a slight notice 
(and some extracts) of the recently published correspondence between 


his Majesty George lil. and Mr. Pitt, previous to the dissolution of 


| the Ministry in 1801. The correspondence is curious and important, 
| . . * rs 
, and places the moral and conscientious character of the King beyond 


| and nerve for which he was always remarkable. They show too, 
the extreme warmth of his personal affection for Mr. Pitt. The Mi. 


respect. 


tegrity of that Minister, and therefore these letters were scarcely ne- 
cessary to his fame. They are printed by Lord Kenyon, ond Doct 


with the palpable design of pri 
their own scales 





And such is our opin-; 
ion. The paperends with an obscure hint about the dissolution of | 


nister’s letters are written in a tone of lofty independence and self- 
No one ever doubted the perfect disinterestedness and in- 


Phillpotts, two vehemeut opponents of Catholic Emancipation, and 


pressing the authority of Geerge IL. into 


Days of sailing from|Days of sailin , 
| Nes York. y Rowse 3 Srom 


No.1.Jam~s Cropper\Grabam (Jan.1, May 1, Sept 1\ Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 1¢ 
4. York | Je Cost 8, 8, 8, 24, 24, 24 
3. Manchester |W. bee,jr. 16, 16, 16\March 1, July 1, Nov. 
2. Wm. Byroes |Hackstaff 24, 24, 24| 8, 8, § 
| 1.Wm.Thompson Maxwell |Feb.1, June 1, Oct. 1) 16, 16, T 
$- Zesegenen \Davis | 8, 8, iy 24, 24, o4 
3. Pacific \Urocker | 16 16, 16 Apri ‘3 . 
2. John Jay lituldrege| 9 96, eee’ ang aes 8 
1. Florida |Tinkbam |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1) 16, 16, 1 
4, Leeds |Stoddard 8, 8, 8] 24, 24, o4 
8. Canada \Rogers 16, 16, 16\Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. i 
2.Birmingham (|Harris | 24, 24, 24) &, dé $ 
1. Britannia \Marshal! |April1, Aug.1, Dec.1| 16, 16 16 
4. Silas Richards |Holdrege | o, 8, 8 24, 24) 24 
5. New York |Bennet | 16, 1, 16) Feb. 1. Junei, Oct. 1 


Vv 
2.SilvanusJenkins Macy 24, 24, 24) 8, &, Ps 
Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty- 
five guineas : including beds, bedding, wine,and storés of every description. 7 
No. land 3, Old Line. Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marsha}! 
and J. Thompson.—No.2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimbie & Co.—No. 4 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. , 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co.—2d and 4th, Ed 
ward Cearns,,jr = 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





} Days of sailin rom Days of saili om 
{ Ships. | ntasters. | r New-York. fi , Y onateane ~~ 
No. 1. Brighton |Sebor 'Jan.1, May 1, Sept. 1|\Feb.25, June 25, Oct. 2: 
1. Columbia Delano Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1)/Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.25 

1. Hudson Champlin |March 1, July 1, Nov.1 |Ap. 25, Aug-25, pec. 25 

1. Cortes Sprague |April1, Aug.1, Dec. 1 May25, Sept. 25, Jan.o5 

2. Acasta Perry | Feb. 15, June 15, Oct. 15/April 10, Aug. 10, Dec. 10 


2 Mudson |Champlin \May 15, July 15, Nov. 15| May 10, Sept.10,Jan. 14 


2 5 atlanta ins aa \Ap. 15. Aug. 15, Dec. 15|June 10 Oct. 16, Feb 16 
2 | — |May 15, Sep. 15, Jan. 15/July 10, Nov. 10, Mar.10 

Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fve 
guineus : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores Beers de-eription. vs 

No. 1. Old Line. Owners, Fish,Grinnell & Co. 186 Front-street. New York 
Agent in London, Geo, Wildes.—No. 2, Johu Griswold, U.C. Griswold, ¢ 
South st. cor. Pine. ; 

N. B. The ships of both lines will touch at Cowes each way, forthe pu: 
pose of receiving passengers, Steam boats run constantly from that place 
the Continent and to different parts of England, 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. _ 
| \Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 





~s 











{ l 
No. \Musters. | New York. | 


H Ships. duvre. 
2 'Cadmus \Aliyn Jan. 1, Apr. 15, Aug.1 Feb. 15, June 1, Sept. 1: 
! 4 Stephania 'Pell | 1, May 1, Sept.1 15, 15, Oct. lo 
2 ‘Edw. Quesnel Hawkins | 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, j 
3 —_— |Funk \Feb.1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July 1 to 
1 ‘Montano Smith | 1, Junel, Oct. 1! 15, 15, Nov. 15 
$ | Edw. Bonafle Hathaway) 15, 1, Sept. 15 April 1, tl 
2 Bayard |Robinson Mar. 1, 16, Oct. 1 15, Aug. "he , 
| 1 Henry 4th = |Skiddy | 1, July !, Nov.1) 15, 18. Dec. 1: 
8 Queen Mab |Butman 15, 1, Ovt. 15 May 1, 15. , 1 
$ |\Don Quixote {Clark \April 1, 15, Nov.1, 15, Bept.} ’ , 
1 Sully ) Macy | 1, Aug.1, Dee.1 15 15, Zee 06 


Passace in the (abin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dol 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. 1, Old Line. Owoner-, Francis Depau, 65 Washington street, New York 
Agent at Have, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 and 3,second and third line. 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York. Agents at Lavr: 
2, E. Quesvel, Vaine—3, Bounaffe, Boisgerard & Co. " 


lars,inclu 
| 


*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, 
ingly well found, and commanded by the most experienced vavigators Every 
comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners. and un 
remitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the vov age “ 





CONDITIONS. Price of the ALBION, Siz Dol/ars per annum (Conclusive of 
postage) payable in advance.—All persons becoming subscribers, wil! be es 
pected tocontinue their subscriptionsuntil a regular notification of relinquish 
ment is made to the Office, or to eitherof the Agents!—Any person enter ing 


expected to continue throughthe half year so entered u eam ” ; 
cullons to the Editor,or his Agents, must be posipaid.oPetihcdtn soane 
BARTLETT, M_D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the Office of the 
ALBION, No.9,in the Marble Building, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded by the 
Northern and Svathero Mails onthe same day; by the Eastern Mail on Sun 
} day moraing; and delivered tosubscribersin the City in the afternoon ang 
p-cveniny on theday of pablication. " 





Ageuts, 


are excced> 


upon a néw term of subscription,and afterwards wishing to resign, will be 
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